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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



WEDNESDAY, 7th JULY, 1954 

Present: 

HUBERT HULL, Esq., C.B.E. (. President ) 
A. E. SEWELL, Esq. 

J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 



Mr. HAROLD I. WILLIS, Q.C., Mr. E. S. FAY and 
Mr. KENNETH POTTER (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. 
Gilmour, Chief Legal Adviser to the British Transport 
Commission) appeared on behalf of the British Transport 
Commission. 

Mr. GEOFFREY LAWRENCE, Q.C., Mr. LEON 
MaoLAREN and Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed 
by Mr. J. G. Barr) appeared on behalf of the London 
County Council. 

Mr. IOHN ELTON (instructed by Mr. E. R. Farr, 
Town Cleric) appeared on behalf of Barking Borough 
Council. 

Mr. IOHN ELTON (instructed toy Mr. Keith Lauder, 
Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of Dagenham Borough 
Council. 

Mr. JOHN ELTON (instructed by Mr. J. Twinn, Town 
Clerk) appeared on behalf of Romford Borough Council. 

Mr. JOHN ELTON (instructed by Mr. A. E. Poole, 
Clerk of the Council) appeared on behalf of Thurrock 
Urban District Council. 

Mr. JOHN ELTON (instructed by Mr. E. R. Farr) 
appeared on behalf of the South Essex Traffic Advisory 
Committee. 

Mr. G. R. ROUGIER and Mr. JOHN R. PICKERING 
(instructed by Mr. Archibald Glen, Town Clerk) appeared 
on Ibehalf of The Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of the 
County Borough of Southend-on-Sea. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTAIR 
DAWSON (instructed toy Mr. G. A. Blakeley, Town 
Clerk) appeared on behalf of Walthamstow Borough 
Council. 



Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTAIR 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. R. H. Buckley, Town 
Clerk) appeared on behalf of the County Borough of 
East Ham. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTAIR 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. K. F. B. Nicholls, Town 
Clerk) appeared on behalf of Ilford Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTAIR 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. G. E. Smith, Town Clerk) 

appeared on behalf of the County Borough of West Ham. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTAIR 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. D. J. Osborne, Town 
Clerk) appeared on behalf of Leyton Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTAIR 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. A. McCarlie Findlay, 
Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of Wanstead and 
Woodford Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTAIR 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. J. W. Faulkner, Clerk to 
the Council) appeared on behalf of the Chigwell Urban 
District Council. 

Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Messrs 
Carpenter, Wilson and Smith) appeared on behalf of The 
London Passengers’ Association. 

Mr. F. A. RULER (President) represented the Federa- 
tion of Residents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. J. REID (District Secretary) represented the London 
(North) District Committee of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union. 



(Mr. Fay ) : May it please you, Sir ; yesterday morning 
you reminded Mr. Willis that the Commission should put 
in tables illustrating the effect of the Commission’s pro- 
posals for modifications. Those tables are now prepared 
and are ready to be handed in to be printed in the trans- 
cript of the proceedings, if you so order. 

( President ) : Yes ; they had better go in. 

Mr. Lawrence, I may be wrong, but assuming the 3d. 
fare point is decided in favour of the Commission and 
against the London County Council, and we are left there- 
fore with the question of whether the revised suggestions 
of the Commission ought to be adopted, apart from the 
season ticket issue, are you at variance with the Commis- 
sion. Your memoranda do not go to their proposed scale 
at all. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : No, Sir ; I do not think I 
can offer any observations on that part. 

( President ) : T am not going to ask you to admit it is 
right. 



(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : No, Sir ; I should n'ot like to 
do that. 

C President ): But assuming we decided on this clause 
point, apart from the season ticket issue 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)'. Yes, Sir; I should want to 
address a few words to you about that. 

(. President ) : Yes, but apart from that, you would be 
able to withdraw from the proceedings? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Yes. 

(Mr. Fay) : The documents which have just been handed 
in are numbered 810A, because they are counterparts of 
the BTC 810 series, with Appendices A to H inclusive. 

( President ): We have Document 810, Appendices A to 
H, already, have we not? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir, but these are 810A, with Appen- 
dices A to H. 



Mr. Harry Howard Karslake, recalled. 

Further examination by Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence continued. 



4150. May I pick up the thread of your evidence-in- 
chief toy asking you to look again at your table LCC 
312, Appendix A, relating to ordinary fares on the London 
Transport Executive Railways. We have already pointed 
out that the estimated revenue in col. 4 was calculated 
from BTC 810 Appendix B? — Yes. 

4151. And as you explained yesterday, you have appor- 
tioned the revenue in the bracketatole pairs of existing 
fares? — Yes. in col. 4. 



4152. I want you to say a word or .two at this stage 
about the introduction of a 3d. fare ; I think I got Mr. 
Valentine’s agreement to this, that that Would eliminate any 
loss of traffic and drop back from 3id. travel for three 
stages?— Yes ; it would eliminate loss of traffic and drop 
back. I do not know whether Mr. Valentine wanted to 
distinguish between the two, but both elements of loss 
would be eliminated. 
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4153. For the simple reason that the 3d. fare is cheaper 
than the 3id. one? — The passengers who travel at 3^d. 
now for three stages will, under the 3d. fare, travel the 
same distance for 3d. and save id. on the trip., 

4154. The increase of the 3yd. fare to four stages for 4d., 
which is in your Scheme, could result in a drop back to 
3d., but not below 3d.? — That is so — a possible gain of 
Id. for the drop back, but not a gain of 2d., as in the 
Commission’s Scheme. 

4155. By “ gain ”, of course, you mean gain by the 
passenger? — Yes, and that small gain, of course, will 
tend to eliminate cut back, in my submission. 

4156. And does the same reasoning apply higher up 
the scale? — Similarly, the retention of the 5d. fare in the 
L.C.C. scale will eliminate the loss from drop back since 
the 5d. fare will remain unchanged. The drop back from 
the 6d. fare for six stages will again be only Id. and 
not 2d., as it would be under the Commission’s propo- 
sals, and higher up still, if you wish me to deal with 
that, the same reasoning applies to the retention of the 
7d. fare for seven stages. The increase proposed by the 
London County Council of 8d. for eight stages now has 
a double effect, because not only would it increase the 
revenue at eight stages, but it will lessen Ithe drop back 
from the 9d. fare to the 7d. fare of the Commission’s draft 
proposals. Those, of course, are the main points in the 
fight for the 3d. fare, as they apply to Ithe London Trans- 
port Executive Railways. 

4157. ( President ) (to the Witness)'. This is a point which 
has intermittently puzzled me throughout this and previous 
Inquiries. The considerations which lead to an antici- 
pated drop back are not the same in the case of the 
railways as they are in ithe case of the buses, are they? 
— Not (precisely, Sir, but they are more comparable in the 
case of the tuibe railways, I think. 

4158. I may be wrong, but a person who finds that by 
walking another 100 yards or another 150 yards he can 
prevent himself getting into an extra fare-stage will no 
doubt do it, and in some cases he will be able to do that 
if he is a traveller on a bus ; but in the case of a person 
who is a traveller by tube — or what we used to call the 
old Underground — that would foe seldom the case, would it, 
because the distance between the stations would be much 
greater than tfoat?-4 entirely agree that there is a differ- 
ence, but with every respect, Sir, I do not know whether 
I can agree that it is seldom the case, because in the 
centre of London we are fortunate in that we have tube 
stations at distances of half a mile, and I am bound to 
think that the shopper in Oxford Street, say, could choose 
between Marble Arch, Bond Street, Oxford Circus or Hol- 
foorn. I have omitted Tottenham Court Road ; I am not 
normally a West End shopper. But it does seem that 
there is some opportunity for cutting back. 

4159. Of course, there is some, but I am suggesting 
that the opportunities with a given amount of energy which 
one might be expected to expend in saving a penny or a 
halfpenny are less if you are a train traveler than if 
you are a bus traveller?; — Yes, Sir. 

4160. Therefore the drop back would be less in the case 
of the railways than it would be in the case of -the buses? 
— It would. 

(President) : In the case of the railways, Mr. Lawrence, 
all these questions of 3^d. are of course rates, not charges. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Yes, Sir. 

(President) : Whereas in the case of the buses, it so 
happens that although they are expressed as “ rates ”, they 
are in fact charges. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Yes, Sir. 

(The Witness) : In LCC 312A I have not in fact allowed 
for a cut back on the tubes. It is a possibility, but I have 
only allowed losses. Perhaps we shall be coming back 
to that when we come on to Appendix B. 

4161. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) (to the Witness ): Yes, 
we shall have to deal with that, but you are quite right 
to call attention to that feature of your Appendix A 
table. Of course, in preparing these estimates of yields 
from your proposed scale you have had to consider, have 
you not, the approach that was made by the Commission 
to the general question of yield from fares as exhibited 
in their 1953 and 1954 Applications? — I have, of course. 



4162. While we are still on this Appendix A table, do 
you recollect that so far as ordinary fares on the London 
Transport Executive Railways were concerned, in both 
Schemes Mr. Valentine applied, did he not, a loss of 
1 per cent, to all fares increases in the higher ranges of 
8d. and over? — Yes — over 8d., I think. In both Schemes 
Mr. Valentine assumed a loss of 1 per cent, on increases 
which resulted 'in fares of 8d. or over. 

4163. And I think in your (LCC 314 series of tables, 
in LCC 314A you have shown in that table in colmun 7 
the actual difference between the “ Y ” year and 
“ Z ” year estimates at the same charges, have you not?; — 
Yes. iff we can use my loose phrase of “ actual loss ” for 
the figures in column 7, we can compare that with Mr. 
Valentine’s discounts in BTC 510; we shall find that by 
taking the difference between columns 4 and 5 of BTC 
510B, we get a figure of discount for the 6d. to 7d. 
increase, of £16,519. That compares, if we look at 
LCC 314A, with a loss of £146,526 for the same fare. 

To make the comparison more accurate, if we assume 
that some of that loss was attributable to the cut back 
to 5d., and if we discount, or knock off, the whole of 
the increase of the 5d.. fare at £24,409, we get a real net 
loss on the 6d. to 7d. increase of £122,117, compared 
with Mr. Valentine’s estimated loss in BTC 51 0B of 
£16,519. If we do the same to the 8-Jd. increase, we 
get the BTC discount — again there is a difference between 
the columns in BTC 510B — on the 83d. increase of 
£15,583, which compares with the actual loss in column 7 
of LCC 314A of £66,764. On the 9d. to lOd. increase 
the BTC discount is £11,746; the actual loss is £36,466. 
Finally, on the lid. to Is. Od. increase the BTC discount 
was £10,194, and the actual loss is £44,933. 

4164. (President): When you are using the phrase 
“ actual loss ”, what exactly do you mean by it? — I mean 
by that the difference between the revenue for “ Z ” year 
as existing charges and the gross yield for “ Y ” year — 
the revenue including gross yield for “ Y ” year on this 
basis, that if everybody who had been travelling in “ Y ” 
year had paid the increases, there would be a total revenue 
as shown in column 5 of LCC 314A. 

4165. If the same number of passengers had travelled 
in this hypothetical “ Z ” year as we assumed to have 
travelled in the hypothetical “Y” year; is that right? — 
No, I do not think it is quite right, Sir ; I do not think 
it is quite the right way round. If is assumed that if all 
the people who were travelling when the “ Y ” year 
estimates were prepared before the increases had travelled 
with the burden of the increases, there would have been 
a revenue equivalent to the revenue I have put in 
column 5. 

4166. That I understand ; what is column 6? — Column 6 
is the BTC estimate of revenue for “ Z ” year at existing 
charges in the exhibits of this Inquiry — that is, BTC 810B. 

4167. (Mr. Poole) : It is after allowing for the loss of 
passengers, and so on? — No, Sir. What I am trying 
to do by comparing those two columns is to estimate 
the volume of traffic which was lost between those two 
years, due to all causes, notably, as I think, due to fares 
increases. 

4168. ( President ): The whole point is that by your 
“ actual ” loss you mean that you find that the Com- 
mission is not as well off as it was anticipated it might 
be, due to a variety of causes, and you say that in 
your view notably it is this one particular cause? — Yes. 
I am sorry, Sir ; I hope I qualified my phrase “ actual 
loss ” when I started. 

4169. I think you probably did, and I did not appre- 
ciate its importance. — But the significance of the figures 
which I have just given is the amount of the losses at 
those particular stages where the fare was increased so as 
to create a l^d. or a 2d. gap. Thus at the 8d. to 84d. 
fare, the actual loss from all causes of over four times 
the Commission’s estimates — the Commission’s discounts 
and in the other higher categories — are of the order of 
four time the Commission’s discounts ; but most remark- 
ably at the 6d. to 7d. increase which created the 2d. gap, 
there we have an actual loss from all causes which is 
seven or eight times the BTC estimates, and it seems 
remarkable to me that the Commission in BTC 810B, 
in again adopting 1 per cent., just have not seen the red 
light which is displayed by the creation of this 2d. gap. 
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4170. (. President ) : Have you considered what the effect, 
statistically, was of the abolition under the 1953 .Scheme of 
the 2d. gap? You see, if you look .at your column 1, in 
some cases there was a 2d. gap between 3d. and 5d. — Yes, 
Sir. 

4171. The result of the Scheme was to abolish that, was 
it not? — No ; the result was to turn it into a l|d. gap. 

4172. Yes. — to abolish the 2d. gap and to make it a 
smaller one? — Yes, I quite agree. 

4173. And, similarly, between 6d. and 8d. there was 
before the reform a 2d. gap, and that 2d. gap was 
abolished ; it was made a 1yd. gap? — Yes. 

4174. Have you considered what the effect of that is? 
— Yes, I think the effect of that gap is seen in column 8, 
where the percentage of loss is generally much less than 
the percentage of loss created at the 2d. .gap. In other 
words, the percentages run into the 4 per cent, mark 
instead of in the 8 per cent. mark. In the lines which 
you referred to — 8d. to 8yd. was a 1yd. gap* — the loss or 
apparent discount as a percentage of gross revenue is only 
4-3 ; but the 9d. to 10d., minus 3T, compared with minus 
9-5 for the 3yd. and minus 8-9 for the 6d. to 7d. 

4175. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : And on the 5d. fare, 
which was not the subject of any change at all, there 
was apparently a build-up? — Yes, again of £24,000 odd, 
which represents T7 per cent, increase of gross revenue. 

4176. That is on the rail, and we can see the position 
on the buses. — Did we not want to look at the lower 
categories in order that we may see what the Commis- 
sion did? It was not the consistent line ; whereas they 
used 1 per cent, throughout in the higher categories, I 
think it is interesting to note that in the lower categories 
their 1 per cent, loss in the 1953 Scheme was increased 
in the 1954 Application, the present draft Scheme, to 
5 per cent, instead of both the 3yd. to 4d. increases and 
the 5d. to 6d. increases ; and in addition there was a drop 
back, in the former case, of 1 per cent, on London Trans- 
port Executive rail and a drop back of 3 per cent, on the 
5d. to 6d. increase, dropping back to 4d. 

4177. Yes, and what is the point you want to make 
when you draw attention to that? — I do not want to 
make a point really, except that the allowances which I 
have put in LCC 312A are, I think, sufficient to cover 
all losses of whatever kind. 

4178. They have been doubled to 2 per cent, in the 
higher fare categories, as we have seen? — I am sorry ; I 
have not explained that. I have taken 5 per cent, of 
the lower categories — that is in the 8d. fare — and I have 
doubled the Commission’s 1 per cent, loss in the higher 
categories, to a 2 per cent. loss. 

4179. On the view, as I gather you to say, that that 
allowance should be quite enough -to cover all losses of 
whatever kind on a Id. gap scale? — Yes. 

4180. Which, as we know, in your view, is a gap which 
tends to lessen the degree of passenger resistance? — I 
think so. 

4181. I think we can pass from that to the next Appen- 
dix, Appendix B, can we not?, — To the road services? 

4182. Yes, excluding coaches. Columns 2 and 3 compare 
the existing and the suggested charges which are appro- 
priate to the mileages set out in the first column? — Yes, 
bearing in mind that “ suggested ” means “ LCC 
suggested ”. 

4183. Yes. Your passenger journey figures in columns 
4 and 7 have been taken from your own tables, which 
were put in a little while since — Tables LCC 3 10C and 
310E? — Yes, but they were tables prepared for this In- 
quiry, and they were prepared to make the correction 
to include the return journeys at ordinary fares of early 
morning outward traffic. 

4184. iSo that your Tables LCC 310 were prepared from 
the BTC 'Exhibits, and therefore these figures on this 
table — I think this is right — contain the correction neces- 
sary to include the return journeys at ordinary fares of early 
morning passengers? — That is quite correct, and it is for 
that reason that these figures for ordinary fares are not 
strictly comparable with the Commission’s figures of 
ordinary fares. 

4185. ( President ): It is not strictly correct to say that 
these Tables are prepared from the Commission’s Exhibits 
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— it is not strictly verbally correct. They are prepared 
from the Commission’s Exhibits, supplemented by in- 
formation which you obtained from the Commission? — 
Yes, Sir ; I am very much obliged to you for that 
correction. 

( President ): Tables LCC 310, which Mr. Lawrence pro- 
pounded, rather than discussed, at the earlier part of this 
Inquiry, were prepared as the result of the additional 
information which you obtained from the Commission? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)-. Yes, Sir. 

(The Witness) : I am still in a little doubt about that, 
Sir. We did get information from the Commission alter- 
ing the allocation of early morning journeys, but to the 
best of my recollection we made the correction here before 
in the knowledge that we thought there was something 
wrong with the allocation, and I think I am right in 
saying that these have been directly prepared from the 
BTC Tables. 

(President) : You are more likely to be right than I 
am — you prepared the documents. All I know is that we 
had a mass of information in the correspondence, which 
I found it very difficult to understand. 

4186. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)-. It was explained two 
or three times, and even I found it difficult to understand 
them fully. (To the Witness ): You pointed out that in 
view of that correction it is difficult to make a direct 
comparison of discounts between the BTC Exhibits and 
this Appendix B Table of your LCC 312? — Yes. Thus, 
by way of example, if we looked at the 5 per cent, drop 
back which the Commission assumed for the 3d. to 3id. 
increase in the 1953 Scheme — a drop back which amounted 
to approximately a quarter of a million pounds — that is 
the difference between cols. 4 and 5 again of BTC 510C ; 
and if we compare that quarter of a million pounds with 
the loss on LCC 314B in col. 7, which is very close to 
£lm. — I am sorry, we have to look at the two tables. The 
line against 3id., the figure in col. 7 of minus £998,901 ; 
the comparison between the Commission’s discount of a 
quarter of a million pounds and the actual “ loss ” — the 
comparison of 1 to 4 — is a rough comparison, and only 
a rough comparison ; it is not an accurate comparison 
because of the early morning correction, and further com- 
parisons of the two Schemes would, in my opinion, un- 
doubtedly show actual losses greater than those estimated 
by the Commission in the 1953 Scheme. 

4187. That is at widely varying amounts, which you 
suggest are heaviest in the critical vulnerable fares? — Yes. 

4188. While we are looking at LCC 314B, that figure 
which you have already mentioned of so-called “ actual ” 
loss expressed as a percentage of gross yield, is minus 7 - 9 
per cent? — Yes. 

4189. 'Whereas again, if we look at the 5d. fare column, 
which remained unchanged, the build-up on the buses 
is no less a percentage than 6-6?— Yes— an increased 
revenue of plus 66 per cent. 

4190. Then in the next line we see the difference, minus 
9-3 per cent.; that is at a 2d. gap, is it not?— Yes, and to 
be fair, the lid. gap on the next line is minus 8-6 per 
cent., which does not show the same divergence on the 
buses as we saw on the Tubes. 

4191. We must deal now with the question of your 
discounts on Appendix B. As we know, in their present 
Application the Commission has made allowance for a 
5 per cent, loss of traffic on their proposal to increase the 
3!d. fare -to 4d., and a further allowance of 5 per cent, 
of cut back to the 2d. fare?— That is so. 

4192. And here we are on the same point that you 
made, I think, when you were dealing with the railways : 
The introduction of -the 3d. fare in your suggested scale 
would eliminate loss of traffic? — I think it undoubtedly 
would eliminate it at the 3d. fare stage. 

4193. Those who travel between two and three stages 
at the moment for 34-d. are being offered the same distance 
journey, but at -a reduced fare?— At a saving, yes, but 
they plainly will not stop travelling because the Com- 
mission offer them a halfpenny. 

4194 And this travelling more than three stages be- 
tween 3d. and 4d. would, from the very worst point of 
view, only be people who cut back to 3d.? Yes, and not 
to 2d. That is, of course, the major merit of a single- 
stage charging Scheme — short distances. When I say 
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single-stage charging Scheme ”, I am in the lower cate- 
gories as suggested in the London County Council scale. 

4195. As you have already pointed out, the loss which 
they envisage through the introduction of this one fare 
on central road services alone is nearly £lm.? — In round 
figures, £lm. from just one fare. 

4196. Does it follow that in your view if the London 
County Council scale were to be introduced, there would 
be no need to make any allowance for loss? — There is no 
justification for any 'allowance for loss in LCC 312B. 

4197. But what do you say about allowance for cut 
back? — I have made an allowance for that, and the 
allowance I have made is 10 per cent, cut back, or drop 
back, compared with the 5 per cent, which the Commission 
had put into the draft Scheme. It is perhaps relevant to 
notice that for the purpose of the 1953 Scheme and before 
the Commission’s experience of its effects, Mr. Valentine 
allowed only a cut back of 5 per cent, on the increase 
from 3d. to 3-jd., but with the introduction of a 3d. fare 
I think 10 per cent, is quite adequate ; it is a figure of 
drop back only — no figure of loss. 

4198. Also, in their present Application, the Commis- 
sion allow 12| per cent, drop back for the increase from 
5d. to 6d.? — Yes, 12i per cent, for the drop back to 4d. 
The nearest comparison we can get to that in the 1953 
Scheme — because there was no increase from 5d. to 6d. 
there — is the increase from 6d. to 7d., and in that the 
Commission allowed a 5 per cent, drop back. 

4199. The 5d. fare is retained in your suggested scale? 
— It is. 

4200. So do you think a 10 per cent, allowance for 
drop back there would be enough? — I think it is entirely 
adequate. You see, most of the drop back envisaged by 
Mr. Valentine would occur between four and five stages. 

4201. And that is where on your scale there is no 
increase at all? — There is no increase. Thus you see that 
whereas the Commission has now applied a 5 per cent, 
drop back for the 8|d. going to 9d., dropping back to 7d., 
and 2 per cent, in all higher categories, I have assumed 
in the London County Council Scheme a 10 per cent, drop 
back throughout the scale. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): On Appendix C 

(Mr. Poole)-. Before you leave Appendix B I want to 
get one thing straight ; I have so many documents in front 
of me now that I find it rather complicated. Columns 3 
and 4, to take an example, “ 1 Y ’ year, number of pas- 
senger journeys ”, and “ ‘ Y ’ year, revenue including gross 
yield ”, I want to ask Mr. Karslake whether column 4 is a 
calculated figure from the adjusted passenger journeys based 
on BTC 503, after making the necessary adjustment in the 
terms of early morning fares. I want to ask him whether? 
that is how it has been arrived at. 

4202. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) {to the Witness) : I think 
the answer is in the affirmative? — Yes — calculated. 

4203. {Mr. Poole): And the same would apply to 
columns 5 and 6? — Yes, Sir. 

4204. Because the key figure is column 3 and column 5 
in each case?— Yes. Those are the figures from the BTC 
figures adjusted for the ‘ backward journeys of early 
morning passengers. 

4205. And column 4 is just a straight calculation? — 
Yes, it being impossible to get a direct figure of revenue 
for the amount of travel, including the backward journeys 
of early morning outwards. 

{Mr. Poole) : I thought that was it. 

4206. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Now perhaps we may 
pass to Appendix C, dealing with early morning travel on 
London Transport Executive railways; columns 1, 2 and 
3 are the same as on the earlier Appendices? — Not quite, 
because in this table we are dealing with the return fare. 
Early morning travel on the railways is dealt with by 
return ticket ; otherwise the table is the same funda- 
mentally. 

4207. Column 4, “ 1 Z ’ year at existing charges ” comes 
from BTC 810F? — Yes, apportioned on the 40/60 basis 
which we discussed yesterday. 

4208. That apportionment has been made throughout 
these Appendices, has it not? — Yes. 



4209. We dealt with that yesterday. The discounts 
which you have allowed on your 1 per cent, loss through- 
out are the same as in BTC 810F, are they not? — Yes, 
but if I doubled them, you see the additional loss of 
revenue would only have been of the order of the dif- 
ference between columns 5 and 6, or £26,000. If I double 
the discounts, my yield would only have been reduced 
by about £26,000. 

4210. I do not think there is any more we need say 
about that? — I do not think so. 

4211. We can look now at Appendix D ; these are the 
London Transport Executive road services, early morning 
travel, excluding coaches and excluding the backward 
journey ; is that right?— Yes. It is the other part of the 
correction which we made in the B table. Perhaps I had 
better explain the apportionment in column 5, because I 
have not put in a total as perhaps I should have done. 
The figure of £15m. in column 5 is 40 per cent, of a 
figure of about £38m., which was shown in my table 
LCC 3 10C at page 102 of the transcript on the Fourth 
Day. The remaining 60 per cent, of that £38m., together 
with all the rest of the journeys in column 3 of LCC 3 10C, 
total £147,424,984. I think you will see it quite plainly. 

4212. Perhaps we had better look at Table LCC 3 10C, to 
make this clear. — Perhaps it would be easier if I went 
backwards and said -that the total of column 3 of LCC 
3 10C is £162,641,240. I made the assumption here that 
the number of baokward journeys must be taken to equal 
the number of outward journeys ; that figure is the total 
of the two figures in column 5 of LCC 31 2D, and the figure 
of £15m. against the 3d. early morning fare on central 
road services is 40 per cent, of the £38m. in the 3id. fare 
of column 3 of LCC 3 IOC. 

4213. So that the remaining 60 per cent, of that £38m., 
plus all the other journeys in column 3 of your Table 
LCC 3 IOC would, or should, add up to the other figure 
on LCC 312, Appendix D, £I62m. odd? — I hope it does ; 
it should. 

4214. The bottom half of this table deals with country 
buses ; without going into the detail of it, could we say 
that that figure is similarly computed from your Table 
LCC 310E?— Yes. 

4215. It is obvious from the figures of this Appendix 
that you have not allowed anything by way of discount? 
— That is so. As we have the transcript open at pages 
102 and 103, we can see by a comparison of LCC 310D 
and 3 10C why I allow no discount ; it is because on early 
morning journeys on the central road services the figure 
for “ Z ” year was up on the figure for “ Y ” year. In other 
words, there is no loss on the early morning services on 
the central road services, and correspondingly, if we com- 
pare D and E for the country buses, we again see that 
the number of early morning journeys has gone up from 
15,356,000 odd in “Y” year — I am sorry; the figures are 
almost exactly the same ; there is a very slight decrease. 
It is 15,356,648 in “Y” year, and 16,364,000 exactly in 
“ Z ” year — a negligible loss which induces me to allow no 
discount. 

4216. I think you said there was a very slight decrease ; 
it would be a very slight increase, would it not? — I am 
sorry ; I should have been looking at this with my reading 
spectacles. I confused the five with a six. It is a slight 
increase. 

4217. And is the same true of the country buses or 
not?t — Those were the country buses. 

4218. Yes, of course. So that no loss is allowed for 
there? — That is correct. 

4219. So much for those tables. I want you now to 

deal a little more in detail, if you will, with a question 
on which you gave some evidence yesterday ; that is 
the question of whether you think any revenue lost by 
the 1953 increases can be recovered under your suggested 
scale, and, if so, how much? — Yes. We are referring 

back to the total figure of £ljm. which I gave yesterday 
as being the losses from the increase of the 3d. fare to 
the 3|d. fare, and at that one fare alone. That is the 
question you are putting to me, is it not — as to the amount, 
and what proportion of that £l|m. can be recouped by 
the re-introduction of the 3d. fare? 

4220. Yes. — I think at the outset I ought to say, as I 
said yesterday, that we should take six-sevenths of that 
£lFm., because the volume of traffic to which it related 
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was calculated on a 3^d. fare ; so if you re-calculated 
it on a 3d. fare, you in effect have to take off one-seventh, 
and you come back to a figure of £l-07m., if I recollect, 
on which, to get a figure of the order of £3 -6m., we 
need to recoup or recover only something less than 30 
per cent. 

4221. I want you to deal with this point carefully ; 
I think it was put to you yesterday by the learned Presi- 
dent — recovery of what? You say that you only want just 
-under 30 per cent, of recovered traffic at the 3d. fare 
to reach the target figure. What is it you have in -mind 
that will come back? What is it in fact that you have 
in mind will come -back as a revenue-producing asset? 
— That volume of the traffic which was completely lost as 
a -result of the introduction of the 3yd. fare. 

4222. And could you -give a description or illustration of 
that type of traffic actually lost, and I suppose not since 
featured amongst the passengers? — Only in this way. I 
think t-hat since that £l|tn. traffic — if you will allow me to 
refer to that figure rather than to the £1 ■ 07-rm — was traffic 
tost at the lowest fare category except at the 2d. fare, 
which also reduced in revenue ; there could obviously be no 
cut back to the 2d. fare. And I think too — perhaps this 
is whait you want me to say — that it does seem -plain 
to me from these tables that the bulk of the traffic lost 
at that fare was in fact lost on account of the fares 
increases. 

4223. if that hypothesis is acceptable, it indicates, of 
course, very sensitive consumer reaction at that fare stage ; 
but if that is so, what do you expect would happen, if 
not immediately, but -in the course of time, on the re- 
introduction -of a 3d. fare -for three stages? — As you heard 
yesterday, I was -very much guided -by Mr. Valentine’s 
view that i-f an increase in. fare were taken off, one could 
reasonably expect t-o recover the amount which was lost 
when that fare went up. Mr. Valentine does not quite 
say that, but that is the -principle. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : What he did say was pointed 
out to you as bein-g o-pen to a possibly different construc- 
tion, but I -should like to know what y-our view of the 
matter is, supposing that Mr. Valentine did mean what 
you think -he meant. 

( President ) : Well, well, wel-l ! 

(The Witness ): I think the President -will allow me to 
say that in my opinion something of -the order of £lm. 
is there to be recovered. 

4224. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : It is -obvious, is -it 
not, that if the County Council scheme was adopted, the 
general -level of fares under that scheme would be higher 
than the -general level of fares before the 1953 scheme 



came into force? — I do not think there is any doubt 
about that. 

4225. What do you say would be the result on the 
appeal of a 3d. fare to the public if -that was introduced 
under a 1954 scheme? — The 3d. fare of course is relatively 
-more attractive to the public, merely on account of the 
higher -general level of fares. It wifi be more attractive 
to travel -three stages for 3d. than it was three years ago, 
possibly more than a year ago, if these charges schemes 
come so frequently. 

4226. (President) : But your fare scale, apart from the 
3d. and 5d. — I am not no-w thinking of the 8d. fare which 
is your -new fare — is higher than the existing scale, let 
alone the 1953. — -Indeed it is, but lower than the Draft 
Scheme scale. 

4227. Yes, but from -the point of view of appealing to 
the public -mind generally, if the County Council scheme 
is approved, the County Council will -have to bear the 
odium of producing higher scales -for some classes of 
passengers, will they not? — -I hope we shall be able to 
say we were invited to do so by the Tribunal. 

4228. No doubt you will -find something better to say 
than that, but we need not -go back further than the 
existing scale. It is true .that any scale proposed will be 
-higher in relation to some fare categories than the present 
fares? — Yes. 

4229. (Mr. Fay): And as against that background, 
whether it brings the Council into public odium or not, 
would the introduction of a 3d. fare for three stages stand 
out or not in attractiveness, do you think? — It is reintro- 
ducing a fare which does not exist at the moment, and 
to that extent it is distinguishable from other fares at 
other stages. 

4230. I want to get this as clear as possible : it is one 
of the bases for the estimation or expectation of recovery 
of about £im.? — No, I would not put it as high as 
being a -basis at all. It is just one of the minor elements 
that makes that fare attractive by and large. 

4231. If those figures are acceptable, then as appears 
from their selection on your Table 312, you have more 
than reached the target figure indicated by the Tribunal’s 
decision? — Yes, we get to a figure then of £3'79m. 

4232. If the Tribunal will permit you to -point it out 
at this stage, one possible result of that would -be that 
there would be no need, would there, to make any 
increase in season ticket rates at all? — That is so. 

4233. And if that was avoided we should retain parity 
between London and outside in that respect? — In that 
respect, yes. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fay. 



4234. Mr. Karslake, as a statistician you are familiar 
with the cost of living indices and other methods of 
evaluating the real value of money, are you not? — As 
a statistician? Did you ascertain, or have I admitted to 
being a statistician? I am a valuer. 

4235. I thought you -were head of the Statistical Depart- 
ment. — Certain statistical duties have -been allotted to us. 

4236. I am sorry if I put the wrong foot forward in 
describing you as a statistician. Perhaps we had better 
start further back with your qualifications. What is 
your position with the London County Council? — -We did 
go into this on the eighth day, but I can repeat them. 
I am officer in charge of the Rating and Statistical Divi- 
sion of the Valuers’ Department, and I am responsible 
to the Valuer for certain statistical work in connection 
with population, housing, valuation and transport. 

4237. You do not claim to be a statistician? — No. 

(President) : What is the difference between a statistician 

and a mathematician? Is it a difference of degree o-r 
kind? 

4238. (Mr. Fay) : I would like to ask the Witness that. 
Perhaps he would plead guilty to being a mathematician. 
—•I can go up to the 12 times table, but I have never done 
calculus. 

4239. Are you familiar with the cost of living indices? 
— No, except as it affects -my own particular pocket. 

4240. Would you accept it that £1 now in terms of 
prewar money is worth about 8s. 7d.? — As to the actual 



figure I agree there must be a very remarkable difference. 
I suppose the question of 8s. 7d. does not really affect 
the argument. 

4241. The value of the £ has declined by more than 
half since -before the war? — Yes, but -my salary has not 
doubled. 

4241a. Your salary has not doubled, unfortunately, Mr. 
Karslake ; -but some people’s wages have, of course. — 
I believe so, yes. 

4242. If the prewar pound is worth less than 10s. Od. 
to-day, the man who has 2d. in his pocket to-day is 
no better off than the man with a Id. in his pocket 
prewar? — Speaking of the wage earner or the salary 
earner? 

4243. I am speaking by and large of the Londoner. — 
Are you putting it to me that -the total income in London 
is -more than double what it was before the war? 

4244. No, I am speaking of the cost of living. I am 
talking of the value of money, Mr. Karslake. Surely 
it is not too much of a strain to agree that 2d. to-day 
goes no further than Id. before the war, is it? — No, I 
will agree. 

4245. You know what the prewar fares scale was in 
London, do you not? — No, I have not gone back to 
that. 

4246. Did not you live in London -before the war? — 
In the London Postal District, yes. 
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4247. Within the London Passenger Transport Board’s 
Area? — Yes. 

4248. You do not recollect what the fare was? — The 
fare I recollect is East Acton to Trafalgar Square, which 
was 5d. then. 

4249. You have not bothered to inform yourself for the 
purpose of this Inquiry? — I do not think it is necessary. 
We draw no comparison. 

4250. They are rather awkward if you do draw them. — I 
am prepared to be educated. 

4251. Will you accept it from me that the fares before 
the war were Id. a mile? — Y es, of course. 

4252. And that the present 2-stage system of charging 
was then in operation? — Yes. 

4253. Would you accept that? — Yes. I accept that. 

4254. And that by and large there has never been in 
London a 1 -stage system of charging? — I will accept that ; 
I must accept it from you. 

4255. I said by and large ; there are one or two small 
exceptions. You never heard, when you were travelling to 
East Acton, or wherever it was, before the war, of the 
“red light of the Id. gap”? — No. There was some talk 
about the |d. gap, but I am not really acquainted with 
that. 

4256. Now you think there is a red light of the 2d. gap 
right in front of the Transport Commission, a red light 
which they fail to see ; that is one of your points, is it 
not? — Shall we just look at the figures again? 

4257. That is what you say today? — What I am saying 
is that the British Transport Commission’s discounts, which 
were allowed in the 1953 Application, were far below the 
actual losses which were induced from all causes, including 
the fares increases. 

4258. ' If you are not proud of the paternity of the phrase 
“ red light of the 2d. gap ” which you used a few minutes 
ago, I will not use it again. If my recollection is right, 
that is. what you said. You say the 2d. gap is too much 
and is meeting too much consumer resistance? — Yes. 

4259. Before the war there was Id. gap, was there 
not? — Yes. 

4260. There was no consumer resistance to that, was 
there?— There was an even fare stage. 

4261. Yes. — I think it is very difficult for me to answer 
questions relating to a prewar fare scale when I can only 
see, or am only told of, one particular stage. You say 
Id. a mile was the charge made then on a double stage 
basis ; now the present position, with a 4d. fare for 2 
miles, is that we have 2d. a mile. >Is that what you are 
trying to say, that your scale is double? 

( President ): You must not ask questions. You must 
just try and answer the questions, and answer as shortly 
as you can. Do not try and argue with Mr. Fay. Some- 
one else is here to do the arguing. 

4262. (Mr. Fay ) : Mr. Karslake, all I am trying to put, 
and I should have thought it was reasonably simple, is 
that a 2d. gap today is no different from a Id. gap before 
the war.— I cannot accept that in absolute isolation from 
the rest of the fares scale. 

4263. We have not more than a 2d. gap anywhere, have 
we?— No, but you have gaps which are not 2d., and 
before the war — I am gambling on this — I imagine it was 
aid. gap all the way. 

4264. It was indeed. Do you want us to eliminate the 
odd pennies as opposed to the even ones in this scale? — 
I see no reason why not. 

4265. You would like it to go up 2d., 4d., 6d., 8d., and 
Is. 0d., with no tapering? — Of course I cannot accept that. 
You have seen the London County Council scheme. That 
is my scheme, not a 2d., 4d., 6d., 8d., lOd. scheme. 

4266. Your scheme, translated into prewar terms, would 
be id. a stage, would it not? — Yes, on a matter of 
arithmetic. 

4267. I think you have agreed with me that you did not 
hear of any agitation for the introduction of single-stage 
charging before the war? — My recollection and my 
experience is not something you ought' to rely on in that 
connection. 



4268. I am very much obliged. Before the war there 
was not full employment and there was not what we now 
call the Welfare State. Would you agree that the standard 
of living of the population today in London is better 
than it was in 1938? — I think I must agree that, if I 
am allowed to give the opinion of an ordinary man in 
the street. 

4269. If there is the financial incentive now for the 
single-stage charging it must have been even more pressing 
before the war? — 1 should think it is possible. 

4270. That is all I want to ask you about that, Mr. 
Karslake. There is one other small matter I would like 
to get out of the way. I think you said at the beginning 
of your evidence yesterday that one of the merits of 
the scale that you have constructed is that it presents 
no (serious problem of assimilation. — Can we get the 
question, please? 

4271. I have not looked it up. I took it down at the 
outset of what you said. — I would have said something 
to that effect, because it is the fact. 

4272. What I took down was that you said one of its 
merits was that there was no serious problem of assimila- 
tion. — Meaning, of course, the assimilation of the London 
Transport Executive services with the services on London 
Lines. 

4273. Yes, that is what I thought. Another merit_ was 

the introduction of the 8d. fare for four miles, which . 

— That was not exactly a merit of the scheme, but it 
was something which was introduced to make the scale 
a logical scale. 

4274. That is an alternative to the lOd. which the 
Transport Commission put in their scale? — Yes. 

4275. And you think the 8d. is better because it gives 
an even progression over a longer period? — ‘It is better 
for the reasons I gave. 

4276. An even progression, and also more revenue? — 
Yes. 

4277. So you like your 8d. Tell me, do you know what 
the railway fare for four miles is on London Lines? — 
7d. is the ordinary fare standard, I believe. 

4278. Yes, so you have provided in your scale for Id. 
more than the London Lines ordinary fare? — Yes, as 
far as that goes. 

4279. How would you propose to deal with the problem 

of assimilation that arises? — The problem of assimilation 
does arise there ; it is a minor one, because I think that 
what one ought to do is to avoid a transfer of passengers 
from rail on to road, but I think that the assimilation 
of the London County (Council scale as between the 
Central Road Services and the tube railways can be easily 
achieved. There is theoretically 

4280. I am not talking about tube railways. — You have 
asked me a question and I would like to give my logical 
approach to the answer. It is this, that there is no 
problem there, but it is on the tubes almost entirely that 
short-distance travel in London takes place. There is com- 
paratively little short-distance travel on the London Lines, 
British Railways. 

4281. That is your answer, is it? It is a small problem? 
— It is a small problem. 

4282. I see. As a matter of fact, of course, there 
will have to ‘be consequential alterations in the British 
Railways day return fare, will there not, alterations con- 
sequential upon your proposals? — Yes. 

4283. And the day return for eight miles, I suppose, 
would come out at Is. 4d., being twice the bus, 8d.? — 
Yes. 

4284. Of course the ordinary rail return would be Is. 2d., 
being twice 7d.? — Yes. 

4285. Would you propose to do anything about that 
anomaly? — I think the Commission could sort out that 
one ; I do not think it is at all a serious problem when put 
up against the solution of the problem of devising a fares 
structure. 

4286. It does arise if you abandon your 8d. and have 
our lOd. — On that particular problem I agree. 

4287. But there is not a comparable problem on the 
10d.? — Yes, I agree. 

4288. Do you share the view which as put to Mr. 
Valentine yesterday that in the scale put forward to assist 
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the Tribunal by the Transport Commission, the Com- 
mission have not done their best? — I have not studied that 
scale to that extent, it was only handed in yesterday 
morning, I believe. 

4289. Now I come to a much more important matter, 
Mr. Karslake ; that is, the way in which you arrive at 
the split between the upper and lower halves of the 
double fare stages? — The LCC 313 tables? 

4290. Yes. First of all might I ask you to look at 
LCC 314B?— Yes. 

4291. That is your table. In Column 5 of that you 
show the number of passenger journeys classified into 
various fare stages? — Yes, we are speaking of early 
morning passengers on Central Road Services, now. 

4292. I am speaking of what is on this table, ordinary 
fares on Central Road Services. — I am sorry. I was 
looking at Table C. 

4293. It is Table B.— Then perhaps we will start with 
the heading “including backward journeys of early 
morning passengers ”. 

4294. Yes. Your Column 5 sets out accurately the 
number of passengers at the various fare stages in a year, 
does it not? — Yes. 

4295. Do you notice — I must not say as a statistician, 
but perhaps as an amateur mathematician — that as the 
mileage increases the number of passengers decrease? — 
I do. 

4296. Do you notice that they decrease in considerable 
jumps? — Yes, they halve-back, do they not? 

4297. They halve-back. That is a very convenient way 
of putting it. They halve-back each time approximately. 
If you were a statistician, Mr. Karslake, you could plot 
that on a graph, could you not? — Even as the amateur 
you referred to. 

4298. It would be a nice, fairly regular, declining curve. 
As the mileage increases the number of passengers 
decreases?— Could we say as the fares increase? 

4299. I want to ask you about the mileage. These 
people pay so much but they also travel so far, do they 
not? — Yes. 

4300. What we have at the moment is in 1-mile stages 
or steps or rests. — This table refers to fare stages. Is 
there so much difference between us that we cannot refer 
to fare stages? 

4301. Yes, there is, Mr. Karslake. I am talking about 
mileage. Will you agree with me broadly that it looks 
as though the further you travel the less of you there 
are?— The higher the fare the less there are. 

4302. You would not go so far as to say that mileage 
had anything to do with it? — No, not on this table. I 
am comparing fares. 

4303. Mr. Karslake, I want, to get away from fares 
for a moment. Witnesses in this Inquiry have been asked 
to indulge in hypotheses. I daresay you were in Court 
when a hypothesis was put to Mr. Valentine?— I have 
heard the word hypothetical before. 

4304. I want to put a hypothesis to you. Supposing 
travel were free, paid for in taxes or paid for by every- 
one paying an annual composition, so there was no 
financial incentive to take any journey other than that 
which you wanted? — Yes. 

4305. Do you follow? — Yes. 

4306. Would you not expect to find, if you checked 
the journeys made by different passengers, that the further 
the journey the less the number of passengers? — Yes, I 
should thin k it would be on the whole. There would be 
the converse trend, but I think you are quite right. 

4307. It stands to reason, does it not? — I was thinking 

of long-distance journeys to see friends and relatives the 
other side of London, but they must be cancelled out 
by 

4308. Let us take a range between 1 and 6 miles, which 
represents up to the Is. Od. fare on this table. That would 
show the declining trend, would it not? — I do not want 
to split hairs but we are referring to travel at the 
particular fares in this table. 

4309. I am asking you to accept the hypothesis that 
there is no fare conditioning of the travel demand. What 
I want to get is your view on what is the travel demand. — 



If we are going to be hypothetical, let us stay hypothetical 
and not read into this table, because this is fact based 
on; 

4310. ( President ): Mr. Karslake, may I ask you again 
to try and answer the question and not to argue? — I am 
extremely sorry ; I do not want to argue, but this table 
is a table related to fare stages. 

431 1 . You have not been asked about the table ; you 

have been asked what you think would happen in a 
world that did not pay fares on a bus, where you travelled 
the distance you wanted, got in where you wanted, 
and . — That is the hypothesis. 

4312. Forget your table. — Thank you, Sir, that is what 
I wanted to do. 

4313. (Mr. Fay): iDo you. not think on that hypothesis 
there would be a -lot more people who wanted to travel 
4 miles than who wanted to travel 5 miles? — Yes. 

4314. Therefore you would expect to have a curve not 
dissimilar from the curve in Column 5? — That is quite 
possible. 

4315. Probable. — You speak of a curve, and I cannot 
visualise a curve. 

4316. If that is so, and if you accept that consumer 
demand for travel as such (unaffected by fare considera- 
tions) decreases with distance, you would expect to find 
fewer travellers wanting to go, say, 3| miles than those 
who wanted to go 3? — Yes. 

4317. That means that if one ran a bus service on this 
free basis and, nevertheless, divided the route into stages 
or compartments as is done today, you would expect to 
find fewer passengers in the even-numbered compartments 
than in the odd-numbered compartments immediately 
below? Take the pairs that make up the present fare 
stage. — Yes. 

4318. On consumer demand alone you would expect 
more to be in the lower half of the pair? — Yes. There 
may, of course, be a point (if there is a curve) where the 
curve reverses itself, as I believe they do. There may be 
a stage of that nature, -but I am quite prepared to accept 
that for a moment. 

4319. The stage at which that happens is down at about 
half a mile, is it not? — It may foe the |-mile, yes. 

4320. So far as what is relevant to this case is concerned, 
it is a continuing decline. Now, Mr. Karslake, if you 
accept that as the fact of consumer demand, and then 
you introduce fares on the present system, you have a 
factor pulling the other way in your allocation of cus- 
tomers to the upper and lower halves of the pair of stages, 
have you not? — Yes. 

4321. You have the economy factor? — Yes. 

4322. And it is fair to say that -in judging (as we have 
to do in this case) how many of the present 4-stage 
passengers are true 4-stage passengers and how many are 
3-stage, one has to determine where the pull of those 
two opposing factors will taper? — Yes. 

4323. Consumer demand on the one hand and the needs 
of economy on the other? — Yes. 

4324. That is the point at which we want to get, and 
you say that the demand for economy pulls more than 
the consumer demand, so you get 60 per cent, into the 
lower category and 40 per cent, into the upper? — Yes. 

4325. And the Transport Commission say it is 50/50 
as you know. — Y es. 

4326. In arriving at your calculation, which I hope I 
follow, to produce the 60 and 40 split, you start in 1950, 
as I understand it, in your LCC 313A? — Yes. 

4327. And found yourself on the 50/50 split, which 
Mr. Valentine said then was applicable to Central Buses? 
—Yes. 

4328. This table is headed “Central Buses” and is 
confined to Central Buses, is it no-t? — It is. 

4329. If I follow what you have done in Table 313A, 
B and C, you have taken Mr. Valentine’s figures and 
worked out what the percentage is when simply applying 
those figures to the passenger journeys involved? — Yes. 

4330. And then assumed that the same carries over to 
the next increase of fares and done the same thing again? 
— Yes, that is the assumption. 
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4331. Mr. Valentine said that the split then was 50/50 
as we agree ; we have a reference to Question 71 1 in which 
he said so. — Yes. 

4332. Did you know when you made up this table that 
that 50/50 was 'based on a pre-war test? — No. 

4333. Mr. Valentine said that yesterday, did he not? — 
I think he did. He did say that pre-war there was a 
comprehensive analysis which showed a division, I think, 
except at Id. for three stages. 

4334. It was 50/50? — Yes. 

4335. You heard Mr. Valentine say that, and you have 
refreshed your memory now? — No, I was looking back at 
the Question 711. 

4336. And then he said 50/50 on the basis of the test, 
and you now know it was a comprehensive test made 
before the war? — Yes, I understand that. 

4337. Did you know when you made up this table that 
the same test was used in arriving at the split for the 
purposes of the 1946 Inquiry? — No. 

4338. Were you with the London County Council in 
1946?— Yes. 

4339. The London County Council were represented 

then . — When I say that, I mean I was on the staff 

of the London County Council, but I was serving with 
the -Forces. 

4340. You know, as a matter of history, that there was 
an Inquiry into fares? — Yes. 

4341. And the London County Council were represented 
by, among other people, my learned friend Mr. Mac- 
Laren? — Yes. 

4342. Will you take it that if you look at the transcript 
of that Inquiry, Day Five, Page 48, you will see Mr. 
Valentine referring to the 50/50 split? — I am sorry, 
I have not the reference ; I must take it from you. 

4343. As a result of that Inquiry, as I expect you know, 
the fare for 4 stages went up from 2d. to 24-d. — Yes. 

4344. You know that as a matter of history? — I am 
making a note of it. 

4345. Did you know that before? — I am a little bit 
doubtful as to recollection on that. 

4346. If the split before that increase was 50/50 you 
would expect, adopting the line of reasoning you have 
adopted, that after the increase to 2id. the proportions 
would be altered owing to drop-back? — If drop-back was 
allowed for at that stage, as I imagine it would have been. 

4347. The question is not was it allowed for, but did it 
take place. — I think both aspects of that question are 
relevant. 

4348. The object of the exercise in your Table LCC 313 
is surely to find out what proportion of passengers today, 
travelling at 3^d. on the London Transport Executive’s 
buses, are travelling three stages and what proportion 
■are travelling four stages? — Of course. 

4349. That is the object of the exercise? — Yes, quite 
simply. 

4350. Is what happens not that which was allowed 
for? — Yes. 

4351. If 50/50 was the right proportion, as Mr. Valen- 
tine said it was, in 1946, and there was a 25 per cent, 
increase in fare, there must have been some drop-back, 
must there not? — Yes. 

4352. And yet you find Mr. Valentine, in 1950, saying 
still that the proportion is 50/50, do you not? — Yes. 

4353. If you had appreciated what had happened in 
1946, would you have appreciated that the drop-back gets 
recovered? — Yes, I should think that is possible. There 
is a 4-year gap. I have accepted, of course, Mr. Valen- 
tine’s 50/50 split for the purposes of LCC 313A. 

4354. I do not know whether you appreciated it, but the 
drop-back of the previous Inquiry and the previous 
increase had been recovered? — In four years. 

4355. Well, we have had four years now since 1950. — 1 
Yes, nearly four years, and in that period we have had 
three increases following one after the other. That is 
the significant feature, in my opinion. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Mr. Fay, did you give me a 
reference to the 1946 transcript for some passage in the 
evidence that this prewar test was then used? 



(Mr. Fay): Yes, the estimate of 50/50 appeared at 
Page 48 on Day Five. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I have looked it up but 
I fail to find it. 

(Mr. Fay) : I see you have a printed copy ; I have a 
typed one. It is at the end of the transcript for the 
Fifth Day. 

( President ) : We are in a more fortunate position, be- 
cause we have neither a printed nor a typed copy ! 

4356. (Mr. Fay) : Of course, Mr. Karslake, you have not 
allowed for any recovery of drophaok, have you, in your 
calculations? — In Table 313, frankly, no. 

4357. Do you think neither may have been a consider- 
able amount? — No, I should not think so. 

4358. You said there had been three increases since 
1950. We are dealing in your tables with the four-stage 
fare, are we not? — Yes, but the increases were not limited 
to the four-stage fare. 

4359. No, but the recovery of traffic lost when that fare 
went up from 2|d. to 3d. would not be impeded by the 
fact that some other fare went up later on from 9d. to 
10d.? — No, but it would have the adverse effect, when 
the other fare went up there would be a cut-back to the 
maximum of that particular fare. 

4360. Yes, that happened once, and you have allowed 
for it. — Yes. 

4361. What I am saying is, ought you not to have 
allowed for some recovery of the drop-back since 1950? — 
I think not. I think the period of time is too short. 

4362. Although if you appreciated Mr. Valentine’s 
evidence, it had completely recovered between 1946 and 
1950?— Yes. 

4363. Of course it is common ground in this case, is it 
not, that the effect of an increase is sharply felt at first 
and then the pain wears off and the traffic comes up 
again? — Yes, I think so. 

4364. You have not allowed for that at all? — No, 
because these periods of about a year, or a little over 
or a little under a year, do not allow sufficient time for 
the pain to wear off. 

4365. That is what you say? — That is what I think and 
what I say. 

4366. That is a matter of estimation and opinion? — Yes. 

4367. On which experience in the operation of transport 
might be useful. — The experience in the operation of 
transport? I suppose it must be. 

4367a. As I understand your thesis 

4368. ( President ) : What else could it be? What else 
could help one in guessing? — I had in mind the technical 
aspects of operation, which would not be any more 
helpful in seeing these trends than an intelligent examina- 
tion of the British Transport Commission’s exhibits. 

4369. We were talking about how soon the person 
would recover from the shock of finding his fare put up. 
I suppose a psychologist might do that with a number 
of tests. — What I really mean is, in estimates prepared 
for a year, even an unspecified year, you expect that the 
Commission’s estimates are related to the whole of that 
year and they have allowed for the appeasement of pain 
over the period of that year in their estimates. 

4370. (Mr. Fay) : But not for the next year. — The next 
year was again affected by another increase. 

4371. So those who were hovering on the brink of 
coming back you think were discouraged by the fact 
that an application was made to the Tribunal? — That 
seems to be the logical conclusion to be drawn from the 
introduction of drop-hack. 

4372. Of course your thesis, as I understand LCC 313 
A, B and C, is to find the percentage representing the 
cumulative effect of the various drops-back and apply it 
to present day? — Yes, bearing in. mind, of course, as Mr. 
Valentine said, that the apportionment is a speculative 
one. 

4373. Of course, if you had gone back to 1946 and 
estimated the drop-back when the fares went up, when 
that fare went up by 25 per cent., and brought that into 
your percentage, you would have a percentage at the end 
even more favourable to yourself? — Yes, but I did not 
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go 'back ito 1946, and on the advice you give me now I 
can see quite clearly that I should not have gone badk to 
1946. 

4374. Then you accept that you ought to modify your 
figures to give effect to some drop-back? — I do not follow 
that. 

4375. If you are saying, having heard what I have said 
in questions, that the drop-back in 1946 had been com- 
pletely re-absorbed 4 years later, does it not follow (if 
you accept that) that there must have been some resump- 
tion in drop-back of traffic between 1950 and today? — 
Possibly some, yes, but negligible ; not anything of the 
order I should put in the calculation of the 313 series of 
tables. 

4376. I see, recovery between 1946 and 1950, consider- 
able ; between 1950 and 1954, negligible? — That is a 
simple way of putting it for two consecutive periods that 
are not comparable because of the introduction and im- 
position of new fare increases. 

4377. Of one new fare increase on the 4-stage fare. — 
On 3 new increases: the 1951 Scheme, the 1952 Scheme, 
and the 1953 Scheme, all of which brought in new fare 
scales. 

4378. ( President ): -Let me get this clear in my mind, 
because I do not carry these things in my mind. How 
many times has the 4-stage fare been altered between the 
time before the 1950 Scheme and today? — It has been 
altered twice. There were three Inquiries, as I under- 
stand it ; on the third occasion the apportionment was 
affected by a cut-back from the 4d. fare to the 3d. at 
4 stages. So the 4-stage has been directly affected on two 
out of the three occasions and indirectly affected on the 
third. 

4379. I want an answer to a much simpler question. 
How many times has the fare for a 4-stage journey been 
altered since 1950, including the results of the 1950 
scheme? — Twice. 

4380. (Mr. Fay): In 1950 and in 1953? — Yes. 

( President ): You see, Mr. Karslake, I keep on saying 
this, I am in what I concede to be moderately happy 
ignorance of the 1950 Inquiry, broken only on those 
occasions on which i am forced to look back to that 
transcript. No doubt it was searching and the results were 
infallible, but I do not know what they were unless I am 
reminded. 

4381. (Mr. Fay): Mr. Karslake, if you look at the 4- 
stage fare only, it went up in 1950 to 3d., did it not? — Yes. 

4382. And in 1953 it went to 3^d. — Yes. 

4383. So that is three years undisturbed life for the 
3d. fare. — If you are content to ignore the fact that there 
was no cut-back from the 4d. in the 1952 Scheme. 

4384. I do not ignore it ; all I am asking is, was that 
three-year period not sufficient time to allow a large 
proportion of people who had dropped back to 2d. to 
come up again? — I think not a large proportion. 

4385. What sort of proportion do you think? — I do not 
think so, because on this point it is common ground 
between Mr. Valentine and myself that there are no 
precise statistics available on which this apportionment 
can be accurately computed. We are on common ground 
on that, or perhaps I should say we are skating on com- 
mon thin ice ; but whatever apportionment we make, it 
must be a speculative apportionment. That is the posi- 
tion in which I find myself, and precision does not enter 
into this calculation of mine, and I think not in Mr. 
Valentine’s. 

4386. Your 40/60, you are now saying, is speculative? 
— I hope I made that clear. I hope I made it clear in my 
examination-in-chief that it was not possible. 

4387. When you are so at sea you have to speculate, 
it is a good thing to look round for some kind of test? — 
That is what we did, of course. 

4388. Did you hear Mr. Valentine yesterday speak of 
the modest sample taken last winter? — Yes. 

4389. It was a narrowly based sample, and he did not 
pretend it gave a completely accurate picture. — He said, 
if I remember correctly, that it was an analysis, or an 
examination or inquiry, based on observation ; not on 
ticketing or statistics, but on observation. And he said, or 
implied that its results were speculative, and at another 



stage I think he said he could not guarantee it to be 
correct within plus or minus 10 per cent. 

4390. With those reservations would you think that an 
actual sampling test in the field was a useful process? — 
No ; it depends too much on observation. We do not 
know the nature of the test. 

4391. ( President ): A test would not be useful because 
it depends too much on observation? — I think so. I 
should like to know what the test was. 

4392. What else could it depend upon? — On ticketing. 
If a person pays a 3^d. fare it must be observation to 
watch him to see when he gets off the bus, and to my 
mind watching a number of people on a bus is a test 
which is open to some error, as I think Mr. Valentine 
was prepared to admit. 

4393. Well he did, but would you say that your specu- 
lative result is open to the same observations as Mr. 
Valentine made of his own ; namely, that it may be 10 
per cent, (plus or minus) wrong? — I think there is the 
possibility of error, but I think my approach has the 
advantage that it is based on Mr. Valentine’s own per- 
centages of dropJback and applied to the Commission’s 
own figures. To that extent, and perhaps only to that 
extent, my approach is the one which I would prefer 
to adopt. 

4394. (Mr. Fay) : Based on the Commission’s own 
figures taken slavishly, and you criticise their figures later 
on as being unreal. You say they did not allow sufficient 
discount. — If we say they have not allowed sufficient drop- 
back, then, obviously, the variation between 60 and 40 
becomes exaggerated. 

4395. Yes, indeed. You are going to crowd all the 
passengers into the top half of the scale? — Yes, that 
becomes the effect of it. 

4396. You must have been utterly astonished when you 
heard Mr. Valentine say yesterday that of the 3]d. pas- 
sengers on this sampling test 60 per cent, travelled only 
three stages and 40 per cent. . travelled 4 stages. — I was 
surprised. 

4397. How do you account for that result? — I do not 
think I can. 

4398. Your criticism as I understand it is that the human 
element in the observer is fallible, he may have missed a 
passenger? — I did not want to criticise. 

4399. That is the only possible criticism of the way 
the test was conducted, is it not? — Yes. 

4400. Apart from the deductions to be drawn from it? 
— Yes, my criticism of the test is that it is based on 
observation not on ticketing. 

4401. Ticketing cannot help. — No. 

4402. Then why did you say that? — I do not think 

4403. Why did you say that? — A lot of inquiries are 
based on ticketing and are reliable. A test based on 
■observation isi obviously second best to a test based 
on statistical evidence. That is the difference between 
us and, as I see it, the only difference ; which ever test 
you make you get a speculative result. The question I 
have to answer in my own mind is, is it better to take 
the test based on statistics or better to take the test 
based on observation, which is subject to a 10 per cent, 
plus or minus error. 

4404. You accept the plus or minus 10 per cent, in 

respect of this particular sampling? Or do you say the 
margin of error is -greater? — It is quite impossible for 
me to give an opinion on the sampling. I think Mr. 
Valentine’s 10 per cent, error was a possible error attri- 
butable to his 50/50 split. I am not quite sure 

4405. Mr. Valentine’s plus or minus 10 per cent, was 
based upon the difficulty of drawing a deduction from 
a small sample, not due to the doubt of the efficiency 
of his own men. — Then I misunderstood him, I am sorry. 

4406. You do not think the Transport Commission or 
the London Transport Executive are going to send out 
incompetent men on a job of this kind, do you? — 
Certainly not, no. 

4407. Do you not think that makes it look as though 
there has been a considerable, if not total, recovery 
■of drop back on the 3^d. fare? — No. 
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4408. Because you pay no attention to this sample at 
all? — No, I take no account of that. I did not know 
about it until yesterday. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : We do not know much 
about it now. 

4409. (Mr. Fay ) : I hear my learned friend say he does 
not know much about it now. Perhaps you would 
agree. — I am bound to. 

4410. Did you hear Mr. Valentine say how it was con- 
verted? — -No, I did not hear, but I was not in Court for 
the whole of the proceedings. The note I have of Mr. 
Valentine on this proportion point which I had in mind 
when you were putting the question is at the top of 
the second column of page 280, and the figure I had 
in my mind was the 30/70 figure, which was applicable 
not to the 3 and 4-stages, tout to the 1 and 2- 
stages. 

4411. Yes, that is a different point, Mr. Karslake. Did 
you not hear Mr. Valentine 'give the results of the 
sample for the 3 and 4-stages? If you would like 

me to . — Yes, in which he said, “60 per cent, were 

travelling for three stages, and 40 per cent, were travel- 
ling four stages.” 

4412. That is right. — Yes, I made a note of those. 

(Mr. Fay ) : It is Question 3850 if you want the 
reference. 

{ President ) : It begins at 3848, et seq. 

4413. (Mr. Fay): The 1 and 2-stages have nothing 
to do with this, have they?) — No, except in so far as 
it might affect your earlier hypothetical questions. 

4414. Mr. Karslake, a slightly different matter upon 
your calculation of the split. Do I understand your 
process is that mathematically you arrive at the 60/40 
split, or 40/60 spit I should call it, on Central buses only? 
— Central Road Services. 

4415. Yes, Central Road Services only? — Yes. 

4416. Why do you apply that percentage to railways. 
— It seems to me it is very difficult in taking a specu- 
lative figure, it is very difficult to make a distinction. 
I am not in a position to do so. 

4417. How do you know what split to start with on 
the railways, even if you go back to 1950? You do 
not know that, do you? — No. 

4418. Mr. Valentine’s statement was confined to buses 
in 1950. — Yes. 

4419. You know, and the only evidence available to 
you I imagine, what Mr. Valentine has said in this 
Inquiry, that the railways, as the buses, are 50/50 in 
the view of those operating them. — Yes. 

4420. What is your justification for taking 40/60 on a 
railway split? — I say the justification is only that, but 
there must be a split which I think, in the light of these 
Inquiries, is .no longer 50/50; it may never have been, 
and I am applying that split to the railways precisely as 
I have applied them to the buses, comparable, I think, 
to Mr. Valentine’s application of his 50/50, which goes 
everywhere, irrespective of the possible variations. 

4421. You said “no longer 50/50”; you have never 
had any reason for thinking it ever was as far as I can 
see. — I should think it was different. 

4422. You think it was different from what it is now 
sometime in the past? — I think it may have been ; 1 
think it may not have been 50/50 in 1950. 

4423. More or less? — More to the shorter fare, do 
you mean? 

4424. Whichever way you like. — I should undoubtedly 
think there was a bigger proportion of the people travel- 
ling long, as I express it, than there were travelling short. 

4425. On the railway in 1950? — Yes. I should not 
think there would be much in it, but if there is any 
error, it must be that way, for what I should think were 
economic reasons. 

(Mr. Fay) : I will leave that answer at that, I think. 
I am bound to suggest to you that your railway split is 
utterly valueless, Mr. Karslake. Perhaps you will not 
agree. 

(President) : I think Mr. Karslake is saying that Mr. 
Valentine in effect said that The split was the same for 



both services, road and rail; I have calculated a 40/60 
split for road and rail, and that rests on my autho- 
rity, but I have Mr. Valentine’s authority for the general 
proposition that whatever is true of road is true of rail, 
and if I am therefore right about road, I shall be right 
in applying it to rail, because Mr. Valentine says the 
same. That is, of course, adopting Mr. Valentine’s 
opinion on one point and rejecting it on another. But 
I think that is the logic of it. 

4426. (Mr. Fay) : No doubt the Witness would say that 
now, or after seeing our documents, but he could not 
see that on the 1950 transcript. That is so, is it not, 
Mr. Karslake? — No, Mr. Fay is quite correct there. 

4427. (President) : When you were drawing out your 

tables you took 40/60 because you had not any . 

— It coincided with Mr. Valentine’s approach, but it was 
not deduced from it. 

4428. It turned out to be the same as Mr. Valentine’s. 
- — Yes. 

4429. (Mr. Fay): Now you can pray Mr. Valentine in 
aid as tabula in naufragio. Another aspect of this 40/60, 
Mr. Karslake: You made this careful calculation as 
regards the 3 and 4-stage split. Of course, in order to 
arrive at an estimate of yield in your scheme you have 
to split the 5 and 6-stages and the 7 and 8-stages, have 
you not? — Yes. 

4430. Among others? — Yes. 

4431. Why did you not make the calculation for the 
5 and 6-stages? — Because the figures were not separately 
ascertainable from the BTC exhibits. I did a test on 
the 5d. on the 1952 and 1953 schemes, the result of this 
gave me a split of 43/57. That was without the effect 
of the 1950 scheme, and would therefore, I should hope, 
commend itself to you. 

4432. I do not follow this, Mr. Karslake. We are 
talking about the 5d. fare, the 5 and 6-stages, are we not? 
— Yes. 

4433. The present 5d. fare? — Yes. 

4434. Do you say you had not the data? — If you look 
at AV 57, which is at page 209 of the transcript of 1950, 
you will — — • 

4435. You are going back to 1950 now, are you? — 
Yes, explaining why it is not possible to split that fare 
in 1950. 

4436. To what are you referring me? — I was trying to 
answer your question on the impracticability of splitting 
the 5d. fare. 

4437. Where does it say that the 5d. fare needs to be 
split. What are the words to which you are referring? 
— I am not referring to any words on the 1950 fare 
requiring to be split ; that is a requirement from the 
estimate of yield from the London County Council 
scheme. What I am saying is that it is impossible or 
impracticable to do that from the Commission’s estimates 
because in column 12 of this particular table we have a 
figure of percentage discount for the 24-d. to 3d. fare. 

4438. Mr. Karslake, we are talking about the fare 
which is now 5d. for 5 and 6-stage journeys, are we not? 
— I thought we were. 

4439. In 1950 that was 4d., was it not? — Yes. 

4440. And it was not altered in the 1950 Scheme, was 
it?— No. 

4441. What do you want to make any calculation in 
1950 for, for drop-back? — I do not want to ; I was 
trying to explain why I had not done it. I thought 
the question was why had I not done it, and I was 
trying to answer that question by saying why. 

4442. What I am inviting you to do is to go through 
your consideration of the three schemes as regards these 
other two splits in the same way as you did with the 3d. 
fare. — I understand. 

4443. Go back to the 1950 scheme and you find there is 
no alteration to be made at all in the 5d.— Yes. 

4444. So that is easy. — Yes. 

4445. In the 1952 Scheme, there is an alteration to be 
made. — Yes. 

4446. You have the data in the documents to do it, 
just as you had with 'the 3|d. — Yes. 
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4447. And 'there is an alteration to be taken care of in 
the 1953 Scheme. — Yes. 

4448. And you have the data for that. — Yes. 

4449. When you work it out according to your plan, 
LCC 313A, B and C, the answer 44 per cent, for five 
stages and 56 per cent, for 6 stages is arrived at, is it 
not? — I have not the details of the calculation. I made 
it 43/57. 

4450. It looks as though we are substantially agreed. 
—Yes. 

4451. Having done that, why did you not put it in your 
tables? — Because I did not ‘think it was the appropriate 
one to apply to the 33d. split. 

4452. I am talking about the present 5d. split. Look 
at LCC 312, Appendix B. — Yes. 

4453. You see column 4? — Yes. 

4454. Do you see a figure in column 3 of 5d. and below 
it a figure of 6d.? — I am sorry, Sir, did you say LCC 313, 
Appendix B? 

4455. LCC 312, B. This is your crucial calculation, 
Mr. Karslake, where you arrive at the yield of your 
scheme, so far as road services are concerned? — Yes. 

4456. On the left-hand side, column 3 suggests .the fares, 
5d. and 6d. — Yes. 

4457. Against them in column 4 are two figures of 
passenger journeys. — Yes. 

4458. They are arrived at by splitting the figure which 
appears in one of your earlier tables, as the figure of 
passenger journeys for “ Z ” year at the present 5d. fare. 
—Yes. 

4459. That is right, is it not? — Yes. 

4460. And you have split that figure 40/60? — I have. 

(Mr. Fay ) : Why did you not split it 44/56? 

4461. ( President ): Or 43/57? — It is too pedantic. I 
do not accept the results of these as being an accurate 
precise calculation. 

4462. But, Mr. Karslake, had you your results in the 
case of the 5d. fare before you when you drew up this 
table? — No, Sir, I had not ; it was done afterwards. I 
do not think it is material. Sir. I do not think I should 
have altered them if I had had them. 

4463. Never mind whether it is material. Are you 
certain you had not your 43 per cent, before you? — 
I can be quite certain. We had only made the one test 
at that stage. 

4464. Can you tell me when you made your 43 figure 
test? — I cannot do more than say it was certainly made 
after this table was printed. 

4465. Before this Inquiry was resumed? — Yes, but only 
a day or so before ; it would have been late last week. 

4466. Anyhow, before to-day? — Obviously, because I 

put- 

4467. (Mr. Fay): Mr. Karslake, no doubt you did the 
same thing for the present 7d. fare? — As a matter of fact 
I have not. That is the only other test I took. 

4468. You could have, could you not? If you are 
going through this calculation as regards one pair it is 
merely a matter of spending time doing the calculation 
for another pair, is it not? — It is doubtful because again 
if I go back 'to the table you seem to wish me not to 
refer to, a 1 per cent, loss in traffic has been assumed 
on all higher fares in the 1950 Scheme, and therefore 
it was not possible to make the same starting approach 
to the 7d. fare as it was to the 33d. fare. 

4469. Does that mean you did not like the data so much 
because it did not give so favourable a result? — No, I had 
not made the test. 

4470. Let me tell you what the effect of doing your 
calculation on the 7d. fare would be. — The effect on the 
original 50/50? 

4471. Yes, starting off in 1950 with 50/50. — Yes. 

4472. The effect of the 1950 Scheme, no change, because 
there was no alteration of that fare or the one above it. — 
1 see, still 50/ 50. 

4473. 1952, the 5d. fare was increased to 6d., but it 
was said in the documents that no drop-back was assumed 
but a 2 per cent, loss of traffic was assumed. — Yes. 



4474. Therefore there was still no change. — The drop- 
back would have come off the lower fares so strictly it 
would be 49/51, would it not? 

4475. It was in the documents which you are purport- 
ing to follow that there was no drop-back at all ; it 
was a plain loss. — I am sorry ; I wrote drop-back. 

4476. So there would be no change? — No change ; that 
is so. 

4477. 1953 Scheme : Here we have done your calcula- 
tion, and we have 5 per cent. drop-back to the fare below 
and taking into account the drop-back from the fare 
above, if you want to see it I will show you the calcula- 
tion. — I accept it. I have no hesitation in accepting your 
figures. 

4478. And we find the result is 7 stages 47 per cent, and 
8 stages 53 per cent. — Yes. 

4479. Applying those percentages instead of your 40 and 
60, to your tables LCC 312, Appendices, A, B, C and D, 
applying it where appropriate I am informed that the total 
yield on those figures becomes £1,241,321 instead of the 
figure which can be produced by adding your figures 
together of £1,353,920. — Is that allowing the 50/50 split 
of the 33d.? 

4480. All I am doing is altering the figures for the 
present 5d. and the present 7d. — I see, yes. 

4481. That is all.— Yes. 

4482. To give effect to these two calculations of per- 
centages. — Yes. 

C President ): Your totals leave the split of the 3d. /33d. 
fare at 40 / 60. 

(Mr. Fay ) : At 40/60. 

( President ) : You are merely correcting Mr. Karslake’s 
tables for the other two fares? 

4483. (Mr. Fay ) : That is all. That effects a reduction 
in yield, being the difference of the two sums I have given 
you, of £112,599. Do you still say it does not produce a 
significant result to adopt this correct course? — I think 
that had I seen the figures which Mr. Fay has now given 
of the effect of the 1952 and the 1953 applications, and 
had I been unable to find the appropriate figures for the 
1950, then I would have been induced to have made a 
45/55 split in the higher fares. I think in fairness I must 
say that, in the light of the figures which have now been 
put to me. 

4484. If you had done the same calculation for the two 
fares I have mentioned and produced a result £112,599 
less, the effect would be, going back to your original table, 
LCC 312, to increase the amount in line 5, which is at 
present £0-31 to increase it to £0-42, would it not? — We 
were quite certain that, in dealing with the £112,000 we 
were dealing with the gross yield and not the discounted 
yield. 

4485. Assuming that to be so, and assuming a minor 
adjustment which I think I would have made by taking 
45 / 55, it would appear on that 'basis that there is another 
£100,000 in it. — What I have given you is discounted yield 
which is the right figure, I hope, discounted yield, £0- 1 1 
less, so the deficiency is increased by £0-11 and becomes 
£0-542. 

4486. ( President ): Let me be quite clear and this will 
be the last question you will have to answer before we 
adjourn, when you say you would have taken 45/55, do 
you mean you would have taken 45/55 in the 5d. and 7d. 
fares? — Yes, I think I would have to apply those through- 
out. I think that is fair, although no allowances have 
been made for the effect on the 1950 Scheme. 

'( Adjourned for a short time.) 

(Mr. Fay): Yesterday when you were giving evidence, 
Mr. Poole asked a question, which appears in the transcript 
to be directed to Mr. Lawrence, about the alteration 
necessary in the BTC figures, in order to take care of 
early morning traffic switched or adjusted because of the 
rises in fares as between “ Y ” year and “ Z ” year. 

( President ) : Whereabouts is that, Mr. Fay? 

4487. (Mr. Fay) : It is at page 288, below Question 4139, 
Sir. (To the Witness): In your Table LCC 314B, you 
have made the necessary adjustment, have you not? — 
Yes ; we have added ‘back to the BTC figures of ordinary 
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fares, the backward journeys of early morning outward 
passengers. 

4488. You did that on the basis, I dare say, of the 
letter which those instructing me wrote to the Solicitor 
to the London County Council, dated 17th May last? — 
No ; they were taken back from the early morning tables 
of the Commission in the Exhibits. 

4489. Did you not see the correspondence in which the 
Solicitor to the London County Council asked to have this 
point explained to him? — I have seen the correspondence, 
yes. 

4490. If you have seen the correspondence, you will 
know that in the reply dated, as I say, 17th iMay, there 
was a reference to the railway position, where this adjust- 
ment was said in the letter to involve something over 
4 million passenger journeys ; it is paragraph C of the 
letter of the 17th May. You have not done the adjustment 
of LCC 314A, have you? — The adjustment is not necessary 
on railways, because the return ticket is issued to the 
early morning traveller, but no return ticket is issued 
to the early morning traveller on the road services. 

4491. But you see the point, as I understand it, is that 
with the rise in ordinary fares there comes a point in 
the rise in which the early morning traveller takes an 
ordinary ticket? — Yes. 

4492. And in order to compare “ Y ” year with “ Z ” 
year (Railways) — that is your Table LCC 314A — you have 
had to transfer 4 million passenger journeys, or at any 
rate we told you so in this letter. You have not done 
that, have you? — We are talking about LCC 314A, and, 
as I say, for the reasons which I gave a moment ago, it 
is not necessary to alter this for making the necessary 
comparisons. 

(Mr. Fay ) : I am not going to waste time over this ; 
in the letter which is before the Tribunal 

( President ) : What bundle was it, Mr. Fay? 

(Mr. Fay ) : All I can give you at the moment is the 
date, Sir, which, as I have said, is the 17th May. 

(President) : It is paragraph C, is it not? 

(Mr. Fay): The letter iis among those which were 
handed in, but I am not sure in which bundle it is. 

(Mr. Poole) : It is in my bundle No. 1., 

( President ) : Does it refer to the conversation of the 
13th May and the subsequent correspondence? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; in order to appreciate it fully, 
one has to read B as well. 

(President) : B is dealing with the adjustment necessary 
in order to make the true comparison with BTC 502 at 
the earlier Inquiry and BTC 802 in this? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; in other words, “Y” year and 
“ Z ” year. 

( President ) : Yes. 

(Mr. Fay) : And paragraph C goes on to point out that 
the transfer of 4 million passenger journeys is needed. 

( President ): Yes — in order to make comparable BTC 
805 with BTC 505 — “ Z ” year with “ Y ” year? 

4493. (Mr. Fay): Yes. (To the Witness): I have been 
told by those who have examined your table that you 
have not done that. — I accept that. 

4494. If it is done, your figure up to the 3yd. fare in 
that table — the figure of percentage in column 8 — comes 
out to plus 06, instead of minus 9'5, and would you 
accept that the figure at the bottom which is the total 
is minus 3T per cent, instead of minus 4T per cent.? — 
I would hardly like to accept figures of that divergence 
without being given an opportunity of looking into the 
details. 

4495. Then will you, when you get out of the witness 
box, check it with documents which those instructing me 
will give you?— I am much obliged to you for that 
opportunity. 

(President): The difference is that minus 9 5 per cent, 
turns into plus 0-6 per cent.? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; the significant figure is in column 
7; the figure in column 7 of minus 120, 115 turns into 
plus 6,475. 

(Mr. Poole) : What is the total figure at the bottom? 
Minus £508,501 becomes something else? 



(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; it becomes £381,911. 

( President ): And in column 8? 

(Mr. Fay) : Minus 3T. 

(President) : That is the four million adjustment ; is it 
four million miles? 

4496. (Mr. Fay): No, Sir— passenger journeys. (To 
the Witness) : The way in which you put your estimates 
for the Tribunal, one sees from LCC 312, is to find a 
yield without any increased traffic — -without any brought 
back traffic or recaptured traffic — and then to bridge the 
gap, if there be a gap, as there has to be recovered 
traffic? — Yes, without any increased traffic — that is to say, 
at the one fare stage. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes ; you are not budgeting for a general 
increase, but for a recapture of the traffic— — 

4497. ( President ) : Recapture of 3d. traffic? — Yes, that 
is quite correct. 

449-8. (Mr. Fay): Yes; it is the recapture of 3d. traffic 
only. (To the Witness): If you are wrong in your 40/60 
allocation -and we are right in our 50/50 allocation, as 
between pairs of stages, the gap is unbridgeable, is it 
not? — I do not -know about “ unbridgeable ” ; there is a 
very different gap. 

4499. Yes ; I think one can -get the yield from the table 
put in yesterday by the -London County Council, LCC 214. 
It is your -table — when I say “ yours ” I mean the table 
of the London County Council — and in column 9 are 
set o-ut various figures of total yield, are there not? — Yes. 

4500. The second of those figures — that is line 4 — in 
effect represents the yield from your Scheme on a 50/50 
division instead of a 40/60 division, does it not? — Yes. 

4501. It is slightly higher in fact than the yield from 
yo-ur Scheme, because this gives the discounts at the 
BTC rate, and not at the higher rate at which you have 
given them?— Yes. 

4502. So on a 50/50 basis and on an 8d. fare the yield 
is of the order of £2,800,000 or £2,900,000?— Yes. 

4503. That is £04m. less than the yield shown in 
LCC 312?— Yes. 

4504. So the ga-p, in-stead -of being at 0-31, as it was, 
and 0-42, as it became this morning, became 0-82? — Yes. 

4505. You cannot bridge that by recovered 3d.’s, can 
you? — I should think so. The loss was of the order of 
£lm., and I think it is legitimate to expect to recover 
the bulk of that £lm. 

4506. Let me ask you -about that ; you say that the 
lost traffic between “ Y ” year and “ Z ” year is on the 
3yd. fare — that is, -the three and four stages — and that it 
is £lim.? — Yes. 

4507. And then you convert it to 3d. values, from 3yd. 
values, and it comes out at L07? — Yes. 

4508. Perhaps we -might drop the '07, and call it one 
million? — Yes. 

4509. That is £lm. loss on those two fare stages? — Yes. 

4510. But according to you, 60 per cent, of the traffic 
on that stage is traffic which is going up to 4d.? — Yes. 

4511. So it is only 40 per cent, that we have lost from 
the lower half? — No. 

4512. Why not? — Because you are losing the traffic 
from the lower scale and not proportionately. 

4513. I see; are you saying that all this £l-m. is lost 
on the 3-stage traffic and none of it on the 4-stage 
traffic? — No, only the bulk. 

4514. How do you divide it? — Obviously I cannot divide 
that, but if the traffic is being lost at a particular fare, it 
would seem to be fairly obvious that it would be lost 
at the lower fare stages. 

4515. But why? — You have two passengers who make 
journeys ; they both pay 3d. and the fare for both of 
them goes up to 3^d. Why should it not be equally 
discouraging to both of them? — I do not think it would 
be equally discouraging to both of them, because in point 
of fact the customer paying 3yd. for a fare i-s getting 
different value for his money depending upon whether he 
travels three or fo-ur stages. If we apply the analogy 
which you put this morning about Id. a -mile or 2d. a 
mile, the person who travels three stages at 3yd. is paying 
over 2d. a mile. A person who travels four stages for 
3|d. is travelling at less than 2d. a mile. The conclusion 
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I draw from that, therefore, is that the more attractive 
fare would be the lower one, and it would -be the lower 
one from which one would expect the loss of traffic. 

4516. Are you seriously suggesting that an appreciable 
proportion of London travellers go through those 
calculations? — No. 

4517. Of course they do not, do they? — No ; it is just 
the economic consequence. 

4518. All -they know is that they have a fare to pay, 
and if it goes up they do not like it? — Quite. 

4519. And that affects equally the three and four 
stages? — No. 

4520. I will not pursue that any further. Having 
enunciated that proposition, you cannot give me any split 
of how this £lm. loss that you find is allocated? — No. 

4521. Of course, I suggest it ought to be 40/60, if your 
figures are accepted ; but you weight it on the lower 
range because of the economical calculation which you 
have indicated? — Because of the effect of the economic 
trend, yes. 

4522. What would you do — bring it down to 50/50? — 
No. 

4523. Of the 60 per cent, who travel the four stages, 
you think very few, proportionately, would be affected 
by the increase? — Comparatively few, yes. 

4524. Because they feel they are getting a bargain? — 
They may not feel that, but that is the result. I do not 
think the ordinary customer buying stuff thinks : What 
are the economic processes in operation here? He buys 
according to his instincts. 

4525. If it were 50/50, you have only a loss of half a 

million pounds ? — Yes — if. 

4526. I take it that that is a hypothesis which you do 
not accept, but do you think that if this Scheme were put 
into force, more than half of the loss would come back? — 
Yes. 

4527. Why do you think that? — I think that because 
that loss appears to have occurred on the increase of the 
fare, and it is reasonable to assume that that loss can 
be recovered when we reinstate the fare. 

4528. This is not drop-back ; it is plain loss. This is 
the man who has stopped travelling? — Yes. 

4529. And you think he will say to himself : “ I stopped 
travelling when this fare went up to 3-jd., and now that 
it has come down, I will start travelling again ”? — I do. 

4530. You really do? — Yes. 

4531. What proportion of the loss do you think is going 
to encourage him in that mental process and make him 
come back? — It is difficult for me to put a proportion on 
it other than what I think I tried to say yesterday, namely, 
that the minimum that I would expect would be half 
of it — 0-5m. ; it is a round figure, but all that really says 
is that I think that more than half would be recovered 
immediately. 

4532. You did not get the round figure of 0-5m. by 

any chance because it was sufficient to cover your 

deficiency? — No. I think I made it clear that the amount 
recovered from deficiency was 30 per cent. 

4533. And after disentangling these passengers, that 

means that you think the half who come back, plus the 
four stage passengers, are all passengers who stopped 
travelling and vanished from the statistics because of the 
increase in the fare? — No ; I appreciate the significance 
of that. There is, of course, possibly some element other 
than the increase of fare, but it was my opinion, for the 
reasons which I hope I gave, based on the examination 

of the statistics, that I think the bulk of that million 

which were lost, were lost due to the increase in fares. 

4534. Due to that one factor? — Yes. 

4535. You heard, of course, what the Transport Com- 
mission said before this case was adjourned about the 
trend, did you not — the declining trend? — Yes. 

4536. I gather you do not accept that there is a 
declining trend? — If there is a trend, it is not a significant 
trend. 

4537. Well, you see, there is this £l^m. loss in figures 
on the 3^d. basis ; some of it is caused by the increase 
in fares ; some of it is caused by other factors, is it not?— 
Possibly. 



4538. You cannot make this calculation without 
evaluating the weight of those various factors, can you? — 
Why not? 

4539. If you accept that there are other factors, how 
can you do so? — Because I say that a minimum of half 
a million of that million can be recovered, because sub- 
stantially more than half that traffic would give me the 
required results. 

4540. And that has involved, has it not, coming to a 
decision in your mind as to a split in the loss of traffic 
between the effect of the increased fares and other causes? 
— No ; that is an intermediate process which, to my 
reasoning, is not necessary. 

4541. You start at the result and work backwards; is 
that it? — No ; I start from the loss of £lm., which I say 
is substantially attributable to fares increases. 

4542. ( President ) : But iMr. Fay is asking you why you 
think it is substantial? — I can only say that it is because, 
in examining the BTC Exhibits, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the exhibits have shown that passenger resist- 
ance is emphasised where the 2d. gap was created. There 
was also a loss on the 2d. fare, which indicates, not a 
cut back, but a loss of traffic ; and it is for those reasons 
that I think the one significant factor in the loss of revenue 
is passenger resistance due to fares increases. That is the 
reasoning, and then, applying that to the £lm., I do not 
think it is necessary to put an intermediate figure in and 
say : “ That is 90 at 10, or 80 at 20 ”, because I say in 
my own mind that there is sufficient there to make it 
completely confident that there is half a million pounds to 
be picked up. 

4543. (Mr. Fay ) : We hear what you say. You are not 
budgeting, I gather, for any resumption of traffic which 
has dropped back to 2d.? — No. 

4544. Why not? Do you think that none of this loss 
of £lm. is represented by three-stage passengers who travel 
two full stages and pay 2d. and walk a quarter of a mile? 
— IMay we look at the figures to see how far that is 
justified? There was a slight gain of the 2d. fare on 
London Transport Executive — Rail ; it was only a 0-4 
per cent, gain, but there was a slight gain, and therefore 
it is perhaps legitimate to assume that there was a cut 
back on London Transport Executive — Rail. But on the 
ordinary fares on the central road services, in addition 
to the £lm. that was lost on the 3d. to 3£d. increase, there 
was an additional loss of over £200,000 on the 2d.’s. If 
there had been a drop back to the 2d. from the 3id., then 
the figure of loss on the 2d. fare itself was more than 
minus L7 per cent., and I have not made any allowance, 
as you correctly say, for the recoupment of traffic from 
the 2d. fare. 

4545. Yes — you are saying that you agree that you have 
not, but I have not gathered the explanation. Surely it 
stands to reason that there must have been some people 
who were travelling a little over a mile who thought, 
when the fare went up to 3|d., that they would walk 
a quarter of a mile? — Yes. 

4546. You have left that out of your consideration 
altogether, have you not? — Yes. 

4547. On some statistical basis, because you think that 
if .there were any appreciable number of them, the per- 
centage decline of the 2d. fare would be less than T7 ; 
is that right? — In the case of the central road services, 
yes. 

4548. Yes — that is what we are talking about. — It so 
happens that there was not an overall cut back ; that 
is what the figures show. There was a loss at the 2d. 
fare. 

4549. You look at -the minus L7 per cent., and it 
appears to have some magical quality in your eyes, to 
indicate that it contains no cut back — but why? — Let us 
assume that of the minus 7-9 of the decline of the 3£d. 
fare, instead of dropping back altogether and becoming 
completely lost to the Commission’s revenues, imagine 
that some proportion can drop back to 2d. — let us say the 
odd 0-9. 

4550. Yes ; I do not find that difficult to imagine. — It 
must, therefore, be that the minus L7 which relates to 
2d. traffic must be correspondingly increased to show the 
real effect on the 2d. fare. Therefore, the conclusion I 
draw from that fact is that there was in fact a loss at 
.the 2d. fare, and I have not allowed in my tables for any 
recoupment of loss at 2d. 
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4551. I am sorry; there seems to he, so far as my 
intellect is able to follow you, a gap in your argument, 
but you think you have explained it? — I agree that there 
is a gap in the argument — namely, that 1 have allowed 
nothing for the recovery of the 2d. fare. 

4552. Yes — that is where we started from. If there 
is something to recover from the 2d. fare, you have to 
provide for a loss on the 2d.’s in your estimates ; that 
is right, is it not? On the hypothesis, which I know you 
do not accept, that you are wrong and there was some 



depression of the 3yd. people into the 2d. class, and that 
they will come back again, attracted by the 3d. fare, 
you will recover on the 3d., but you will suffer a loss 
on the 2d.? — Assuming 'there is the opposite of a drop 
back? 

4553. Yes. All I am putting to you is that that is a 
factor which you have not provided for, because you think 
it does not exist? — Yes ; I thought it was only necessary 
to have the one fare. 



Further re-examined by Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence. 



4554. Let me see if I can help you by inserting a 
little clarificatory matter into the argument with your 
assistance: Are there some instances where people travel 
on the higher stage levels to a focal point where, having 
exhausted that travel, they then take a 2d. fare some- 
where or other? — I should have thought there must be, 
particularly in London and in the central areas of London. 

4555. If you destroy the initial long distance fare on 
which that 2d. fare depends, you have destroyed the 
2d. fare as well, have you not? — Yes. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : Is that a consideration which 
at all shores up the structure of your argument or not 

( President ) : It is one that Mr. Karslake had not thought 
about. When you talk about destroying the larger fare, 
you mean destroying the passenger — removing the 
passenger from the transport world? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : Yes, Sir — removing him as 
an entity from the transport world. 

(The Witness): I did really think that was one of the 
points I had made in dealing with the tables which were 
put in earlier on at this Inquiry. 

4556. ( President ) : I only meant that you had not 
thought of it when you were being asked by Mr. Fay 
about the addition to the 2d. traveller. — No ; I thought 
I was only being asked to explain the reasons for the 
2d. loss. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) (to the Witness) : On this 
general topic may I, by way of re-examination, direct 
your attention to what was said by Mr. Valentine some 
weeks ago in a short passage, where he was answering 
questions put to him by Mr. Poole. It is in the Second 
Day of these proceedings under this Application, at page 
38, beginning at Question 631 — it is about half-a-dozen 
questions. This is Mr. Valentine, giving evidence-in- 
chief; he was asked by Mr. Poole: “You referred to 
a loss of 5 per cent, on the 3yd. and 5d. fare, and you 
afterwards used the expression ‘ abandon the ride 
altogether ’. Is that what you really mean there? ” and 
the answer is “ Yes ”. Then : “ (Q.) I do not know 
whether you have ever made such a big estimate before 
of abandoning the ride altogether. — (A.) Well, we made 
a much bigger one when we raised the minimum fare 
from l^d. to 2d. (Q.) I can understand that because, 

you see, the difference between the 2d. and the next 
lowest one is a walk, is it not? You have not a lower 
fare than a mile ; so many people take a short ride on 
the minimum fare, so naturally you would get quite a 
considerable number who would abandon the ride, but 
the 3yd. fare seems to be different. (A.) There would 
be people who would fall into the 3yd. category who 
are riding a lot less than 2 miles. All that is necessary 
is that they should be riding on the bus in three stages, 
because as long as they have ridden beyond the limits 
of two stages, they will come into the next fare stage. 
They may, in certain cases of course, be riding little 
more than three-quarters of a mile and still be liable to 
pay that fare if their journeys do not coincide with the 



fare stage points. They are the most vulnerable type 
of traffic ; they are getting the best value for 3yd. to-day ”. 

(President) : No ; that has been altered to “ worst ”. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): That is a very great dis- 
appointment to me. Sir ! 

(President) : I am sorry, Mr. Lawrence. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : It makes a great deal of 
difference. At the risk of further substantive corrections 
of that order, may I read the next one? 

(President) : The next one is all right. 

4557. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : “ (Q.) Would they not 

drop back to 2d.? (A.) I think there would be a large 

number, but that is the way we have put it — 5 per cent, 
loss and 5 per cent, drop back ; but it would be quite 
open to us to revise the estimated percentage outright 
loss and increase the percentage of drop back. (Q.) I 
do not mean you to do that ; it is your figure, not mine. 
I was trying to get some kind of explanation, because it 
seemed odd to me that there would be people who travel 
the 3|d. or 2 mile range who would give the ride up 
altogether. (A.) I do not think one can think so much 
in terms of regular passengers who now ride 1\ miles 
morning and evening and who will suddenly start walking 
it, and stick to it so resolutely. That is not so likely 
to happen, but the general increase in the level of fares 
will discourage some optional travel, which we must 
reflect in a discount of this kind ”, (To the Witness) : 
Would you have in front of you the BTC 810 tables, 
because I want to get from you now, if I can, the total 
of the BTC estimates of discount on raising their 3yd. 
fare to 4d. — Starting at Appendix B, I imagine? 

4558. Yes ; that is the rail one, is it not? — London 
Transport Executive, Rail, Ordinary. 

4559. Looking at the 3yd. to 4d. line, the gross yield is 
£163,685, and the discounted yield is £91,663. What I 
want is the difference between the gross yield and the 
discounted yield, to represent the estimated loss ; do you 
follow? — Yes. Under these onerous conditions of working 
out mental arithmetic, it seems to me to be £72,022. 

4560. Keep that figure in your mind, and extract for 
me the next figure on BTC 8 10C for central bus services, 
columns 4 and 5 — the difference between those two 
figures? — I make that £989,011. 

4561. And, finally — I think it is also on this table — •. 
the country bus figure ; it is the difference between columns 
7 and 8 in this range? — The difference is £81,016. 

4562. Now would you be good enough to give me the 
aggregate of those three items of loss? — They total 
£1,142,049 ; but that, of course, is without the early 
mornings on the railways. 

4563. Yes ; I do not want to bother about those for 
the purposes of this calculation. — It has been pointed out 
to me that I have made an arithmetical error in the 
central road services ; I gave you £989,011, but it should 
be £949,011. so that the final figure is not £1,142,000 odd, 
but £lTm. 

4564. At any rate, it is just over £lm.? — Yes. 



(The witness withdrew.) 



(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): I propose to call Mr. Hill 
now, with your permission. Sir. 

(Mr. Fay) : Would this be a convenient moment for 
me to mention that Mr. Valentine is now ready to give 
you the information that you requested him to give about 
bus journeys and the average takings per bus journey? 



(President) : Mr. Hill very often has to fit these matters 
in ; how long will he be with you, Mr. Lawrence? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : He will be very short with 
me. Sir. Would it be convenient that his evidence should 
be taken now? 

(President): Yes; I think it would be better that we 
should have the whole of your evidence together, Mr. 
Lawrence. 
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Mr. Stanley William Hill, recalled. 

Further examined by Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence 



4565. You are the compiler, are you not, of the table 
■which I put in yesterday, LCC 214? — That is so. 

4566. It was necessarily done, I think, rather hurriedly, 
as soon as we had the BTC tables that were to be related 
with ours, and I think you have to apologise — your atten- 
tion has been drawn to it — for an error in the table? — 
There is a small error in the opening figures at the top 
of the table, tout it does not affect the purport of the table. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)-. Rather than that I should 
put in an amended table, Sir. I wonder if I might ask 
you to note the amended figures? 

( President ): Yes. 

4567. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) (to the Witness) : The 
error is in line 2, columns 6 and 7, is it not? — Yes. 

4568. Would you be good enough to tell the Tribunal 
what the alteration should be? — You observe the figure in 
line 2, column 6, of £37,876 ; that should be £5,165. 
Correspondingly, in column 7, the total is altered to 
£100,821 ; and also the sub-totals in line 3 of column 6 
become altered to £804,491, and in column 7 — these are 
just consequential, of course — £2,160,875, and the total 
carried out into column 9 becomes £2,294,075. 

4569. ( President ) : At the present moment the BTC 
figure is £809,656 in line 1 ; that is not altered? — No, Sir. 

4570. The traffic element which you had put at £37,876, 
you say ought to be £5,165? — That is correct. 

4571. And then it increases the total to £804,491? — That 
is so. Sir. 

4572. And that is all? — Yes ; I think you have the other 
corrections, except in the note at the bottom, the figure of 
£133,532 is referred to again; that becomes £100,821. 

4573. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) (to the Witness) : And 
that alteration does not affect, or does it, the later parts of 
the table, line 4 and onwards? — No ; the material line of 
this table, of course, is line 5. 

4574. On the table generally — I only looked at it yester- 
day, and it seemed to explain itself — have you any com- 
ments you want to offer by way of assistance to the Tri- 
bunal? — Yes, I think so. The Transport Commission have 
presented the Tribunal with an illustration of the intro- 
duction of a 3d. fare ; the London County Council have, 
through (Mr. Karslake, presented calculations of their illus- 
tration of the 3d. fare, and between those two there are 
really four differences arising in the method of presentation 
and in the scales used ; and it seemed to be rather import- 
ant to see where those differences were and to quantify 
them. 

The first difference, of course, is one of the most import- 
ant ones, namely, the London County Council division 
of the traffic in each fare category on a 40/60 basis, and 
the division by the Transport Commission on the 50/50 
basis. The second element is that in their illustration the 
British Transport Commission had devised a scale which 
was, I think, unnecessarily low in its net yield, because of 
how they had dealt with the 4 and 53 miles. 

The third point of difference is that different discounts 
had obviously been used ; there would have been a great 
coincidence if we had arrived at the same discounts. That 
is of importance, because the London County Council 
had allowed considerably heavier discounts than the British 
Transport Commission. 

The fourth factor is the amount to be allowed for the 
picking up of traffic due to the introduction of a 3d. fare, 
where there is a very considerable difference between the 
parties. 

The purpose of LCC 214 is to start with the Commis- 
sion’s figures and to show what they would come to if 
you corrected or adjusted only as regards the different 
proposal for the 4 and 53 mile fares and the 40/60 fac- 
tors ; in' other words, it presents theLondon County Council 
scale, but using the Commission’s ideas of appropriate 
discounts for loss of traffic. 

I think that is rather important, because, as we shall 
see, that produces a higher figure than the London County 
Council thbles did, and it isolates this matter of the 
amount of increased revenue which would result from the 
introduction of a 3d. fare — that is, picking up revenue 



which had previously been lost. It isolates that, whereas 
in the Commission’s tables it is all embodied in that, and 
in my view the allowance made for it is grossly inadequate. 

Subject to the correction which has been given, line 1 
is the BTC figures ; line 2 takes out this element of in- 
creased traffic from their calculations, so as to isolate it 
and deal with it separately at the bottom. Then you 
have in line 3 the figures excluding the increased traffic 
element. That shows that the total yield on their Scheme, 
excluding that element, after allowing for the increased 
revenue for coaches, but bringing in nothing at all for any 
increase in season tickets, because the London County 
Council proposal is that there should not be an increase 
there, produces the £2,294,075 now shown in column 9. 

I made the comment a minute ago that the Commis- 
sion’s scale appears to be aimed at a low yield — I do not 
mean deliberately, of course — when it could have brought 
in a much better yield, had they, in devising the scale, 
decided to use the suggestions which the London County 
Council put forward as affecting the 4 and 53 mile fares. 

That change alone, and using the Commission’s figures 
in every other respect, would have raised that to 
£2,872,831, still without allowing for any pick-up of lost 
traffic that was consequential on the abolition of the old 
3d. fare. 

(So as to isolate the influence of the other factor, namely, 
the substitution of the 40/60 instead of the 50/50, the 
effect would be to raise on the Commission’s proposals 
as modified by the 4 and 53 mile fares, that £3,509,909, 
without allowing anything at all for increase in travel 
that is brought into comparison with the figure in line 6, 
which figure is contained in the tables on which Mr. 
Karslake has given evidence, to £3,286,366 ; and that 
difference is entirely due to the fact that the London 
County Council tables allow very generously indeed for 
discounts at 10 per cent, fall back — much more generously 
than the Commission themselves thought proper. 

4575. Would it be possible — I do not know whether 
you have, it — to give the actual figure of the applica- 
tions of different discounts by the two parties? — It is the 
difference between those figures of" £3,509,000 and 
£3,286,000 ; in other words, in making their calculations 
the London County Council were generous to an extent ; 
their discounts were heavier discounts than the British 
Transport Commission think proper, to the extent of 
nearly a quarter of a million pounds in value — actually 
it is £221,000. 

4576. I do not know whether you can help us a little 
further about this ; were you in the room" when Mr. 
Karslake was being cross-examined this morning about 
the application of the 40/60 per cent, split to the higher 
brackets of two stage fares? — That was the one part of 
the time when I was in the room, as a matter of fact, but 
I am not sure I heard all of it. 

4577. But I think you heard him say, in the light of 
certain figures which were put to him by Mr. Fay, and 
in the light of a calculation that he has himself made on 
the 40/60 test on the 23d. fare, that on the higher ranges 
he would now adopt a percentage split, not of 40/60, but 
of 45/55?— Yes. 

4578. That would involve an adjustment to the figures 
in line 5 of your tables? — Yes — of the order of £100,000 
or a little over. 

4579. He accepted the figure, or said it would be about 
£100,000 ; he said that in the box this morning, and you 
confirm that? — I quickly calculated it during the interval, 
and I agree that it is of that order. 

4580. ( President ): Here you are proving his arith- 

metical work? — Yes, Sir. 

4581. But you never purport to come here as an expert 
on operation and the effect of different stage prices? — 
No, although I have very decided views on the 50/50 
division. 

4582. So you told me last time ; you said that you had 
helpful suggestions on the fare scale, but when I asked 
what they were you rather preferred to be negative in 
your answer? — Yes ; I probably rather dodged it in a 
sense. 
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4583. I have not understood you to say that you are 
taking responsibility for Mr. Karslake’s tables, but you 
are here summarising in a convenient form the result of 
them as compared with the BTC tables? — Yes. 

I (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : That is the only reason, Sir. 

{The Witness ): I do not know whether it would be 
helpful at all to say that I have given very careful con- 
sideration to the 40/60 ; I have considered it from a 
statistical point of view, and I have formed the view that 
something of that order — one cannot say whether it 
would be 40/60 or 41/59, or anything like that — ibut some- 
thing of that relationship is just what one would expect. 

4584. ( President ) : For railways as well as roads? — I 
am thinking of roads primarily. 

4585. Have you not thought of the railway statistics? 
— No, Sir, roads primarily, because that is where it really 
matters in these figures. One would have expected, 
looking at it from the point of view of statistical experi- 
ence generally, to have that pattern. I say that for this 
reason, that if one imagines the curve of travel at different 
distances, the broad sweep of that curve is, of course, 
downwards like that. 

4586. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): You mean that the 
curve drops as the distance increases? — Yes; that would 
be true of every road transport undertaking in the country. 
The main points on that curve are continued really by 
only one factor, namely, the fact that people naturally 
only travel as far as they want to go ; when one gets 
down to the sectors, the points are influenced by that 
factor and one other factor, namely, the fare factor, and 
the fare factor must, I think, be to provide a greater 
amount than 50 per cent, in the higher segment and a 
smaller part in the lower — and that is always so under 
the impact of continual fare rises. 

The reason for that is that in determining the individual 
points on that curve you have those two factors brought 



to bear, (1) the fact that people only want to travel so 
far, and (2) the influence of the fares. But the broad 
sweep of the curve is not deterred by the fare factor at 
all. Therefore, it does not surprise me, statistically 
speaking, that the relationship of two points in one fare 
category is upward, whereas the broad sweep of the curve 
is downward ; in fact, that is just what one would expect 
to find, and if it were possible to divide it into smaller 
dimensions, say furlongs, or anything like that, the points 
would appear very erratic in relation to each other. 

4587. But without disturbing the broad sweep of the 
curve? — Yes, because you have a factor present in each 
sector which is not determining the direction of that 
curve. 

4588. I do not think there is any other topic on which 
you can offer any assistance? — Only perhaps this, as 
regards the allowance for increased traffic. The allowance 
made in the British Transport Commission’s illustration is 
£100,000-odd for increased traffic, which is considerably 
less than the amount which they allowed as a loss of 
traffic when they put the 3d. up to 3^-d. They made an 
allowance for loss of traffic because the 3d. went up to 
3id.; that was in the 1952 Scheme. This £100,000 is 
considerably less than that allowance ; it is about half. 

Then when one looks at the fall off that has actually 
taken place in the 3d. to 3jd. fare — a fall off of over 
£lm. — whatever view the Tribunal may have taken as 
to the influences which have brought about that fall off, 
I feel that you could only attribute to trend, or to any 
other factor there may be, a part of it, and that the likely 
pick-up of traffic in relation to that loss of over £lm. 
must necessarily be of the order of £^m. or something 
like that — no one can quantify it. But to allow £100,000 
only as pick-up as a result of the introduction of the 3d. 
fare seems to me to be woefully inadequate. 



Further cross-examined by Mr. Fay. 



4589. I gather that this table of yours, LCC 214, is your 
mathematics? — Yes, purely. 

4590. You have just taken the two proposals or 
modifications put before the Tribunal at their request, and 
contrasted them? — Yes, to value the differences. 

4591. And it is a question of addition and subtraction? 
— Yes. One does not start at the top line ; one has to 
arrive at line 5 separately. 

4592. Yes, but that is done on a positive mathematical 
basis ; there is no opinion in this. — No, not at all. 

4593. Nothing for me to cross-examine on? — No. 

(. President ) : Are you going to do so? 

4594. (Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir. There is one thing that 
puzzles me on the mathematical fact, and that is in your 
column 6 where, apparently, you have a wrong figure to 
start with. — Yes. 

4595. Is that error not repeated in line 4? — I do not 
think so, Mr. Fay, no. It certainly is not in line 5 ; I 
can say that straight away, and I do not think it is in 
line 4. 

4596. Do you mean you had discovered your error by 
the time you got down there? — You see lines 4 and 5 
are not done by plussing and minusing, they are done 
de novo, because plussing and minusing becomes a rather 
complicated process. 

4597. I see ; because, of course, your line 4 does bring 
out a figure from which increase of traffic has been 
taken? — Yes, that is common to all the three lines. 

4598. It has not been taken by the subtraction process 
in line 2? — That is it. 

4599. So line 4 may well be right? — Yes. 

4600. Thank you ; that explains what puzzled me 
slightly. You contrasted the two scales which the two 
opposing bodies produced?; — Yes. 

4601. And said that in your view the Transport Com- 
mission scale was aimed at a low yield. — Yes. 

4602. I do not know what you meant to be under- 
stood by the word “ aimed ”, Are you suggesting that 
the Transport Commission confronted with different pos- 
sibilities deliberately chose one which would produce a 



low yield? — I do not know if they were confronted with 
the two ; either the alternative did not occur to them, or 
they produced that which produced the lower. 

4603. You have read the Tribunal’s decisions? — Yes. 

4604. You know in paragraph 3 the Tribunal told the 
parties that they proposed to consider the possibility of 
introducing in the Sixth Schedule a fare scale of 3d.? — 
Yes. 

4605. You interpreted that as giving you liberty to go 
outside the fare scale and the Sixth Schedule? — Yes, be- 
cause the introduction of the 3d. fare, as indeed is the 
burden of your case, did mean altering the whole scale. 

4606. If you are not going to go above the maximum 

in the scale in the Draft Scheme you have to do it our 
way, have you not? — Yes, but of course I am taking 
a page out of your book, the way in which you altered 
the whole scheme 

( President ) : Mr. Hill did not prepare the London 
County Council scheme. It is only the use of the 
word “ aimed ” which seems to cause the bother about it. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : He said in chief, “ I do 
not say deliberately.” 

( President ) : This is what I call the forensic point on 
both sides. 

{Mr. Fay) : It does represent a certain modified degree 
of indignation 

{President) : We need not bother about indignation, par- 
ticularly the indignation of expert witnesses. 

4607. {Mr. Fay) : If you please. The other matter, Mr. 
Hill, with which I want to deal is that very important 
one of the split between pairs of fare stages. I got 
into trouble this morning with Mr. Karslake by assum- 
ing he was a statistician. Am I going to get into trouble 
if I make the same assumption about you? — In a sense, 
no ; I am not a member of the Royal Society or any- 
thing like that, but I use statistics more frequently than 
1 use accountancy, if I may put it in that way. 

4608. You would not be affronted if you were assumed 
to have approached this matter from a statistical angle? 
— Indeed no. 
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4609. You say, if I understand you, that the 40/60 
division of the pairs of fare stages looks right to you 
from a statistical viewpoint? — Absolutely, yes. 

4610. What I want to know is from what statistics you 
reach that view. — The statistic is really the assessing of 
probabilities. When one is considering the assessment of 
probabilities one has to define, first of all, what factors 
there are present. This is just a normal exercise, a nor- 
mal stage through which one goes in every statistical 
exercise. You say what factors are there here present. 
As I stated in chief, there are two factors present in 
the drawing of a frequency curve. 

4611. Mr. Hill, excuse me for interrupting, but perhaps 
you were not here when I was cross-examining Mr. 
Karslake. — Part of the time only. 

4612. If you were, you would appreciate that you and 
I are at one on the two factors. — I see. 

4613. It is quite clear that there is a factor of consumer 
demand which tends to pull the weighting into the lower 
segment of the two, and a factor of economy which tends 
to pull the weighting into the higher of the two. The 
question is where the point of -equilibrium is. — Yes. 

4614. We are -agreed upon that, but what I want to 
know is your statistical basis for finding -that point of 
equilibrium at 60 per cent, in the higher of the pairs. — 
The statistical basis is indicated clearly on the 313 tables 
which were put forward by Mr. Karslake, where he is able 
to evaluate the influence of the constant fare increases. It 
has not been possible to do that — I tried — in all cases. 
In the case of that one category one has statistical material 
with which -to do it, and he has done it. Of course, it is 
of great importance that that exercise is done on the one 
fare that matters. Had -that -been done on some relatively 
unimportant fare, then it would not have been statistically 
admissible to apply it automatically to the 3d./34d., but 
it is very important -that that exercise concerns itself with 
the one fare that matters for this purpose. 

4615. I see. You approve of Mr. Karslake’s process? — 
Yes, and you approve his starting with the statistical 
material with which he started? — Broadly, yes. 

4616. That is to say, a statement by -Mr. Valentine that 
the split was 50/50 in 1950? — Yes. 

4617. And ,a statement by Mr. Valentine that there 
would be in his -opinion a 20 per cent, drop-back? — Yes. 

4618. You accept those as gospel, do you? — No, not 
as -gospel, because I do not -think that 40/60 can be 
-measured to a fine poin-t of accuracy. I do not think 
Mr. Valentine’s 50/50 was to a fine point of accuracy, 
but what I say is that one would expect -to see -a relation- 
ship between the up-per land lower parts of something of 
that order, namely, the lower distance part -the smaller, 
the higher distance part, the greater. 

4619. ( President ): Do you mean that Mr. Hill, or do 
y-ou mean that, assuming you begin four or five years back 
with 50/50, -at the end of a succession of fare changes 
during the intervening years i-t will be less than 50/50? 
— Yes, I see your -point. I do think -this ; if we were in a 
period of stability when there had no-t been fare changes, 
I think it would never vary much -from 50/50. The 
starting poin-t in this exercise really was such a period. 

4620. You would agree that when the shock has been 
absorbed and the shed passengers return, one comes back 
to 50/50? — A gradual process, a process over -the years ; 
and, of course, we have not had anything like that yet. 

4621. How many years would you give it? — For one 
fare change? I would give it over a year for .that to 
recover, well over a year. 

4622. {Mr. Fay) : Mr. Hill, apart from -the economic 
factor which tends to load the higher of the two fare 
stages, and if you disregard -that, and looking at the curve 
you spoke of in chief, you would expect -to find the position 
reversed, would you not, 60/40, not 40/60? — I would 
not think it would be as sharp as that. 

4623. If you plotted your curve on the statistical 
material available for example in LCC 3 14, column 5, 

which shows passenger journeys at different fare stages . 

— Yes. 

4624. — if you plotted that, finding -that at each mile 

rest the preceding number was approximately halved . 

— Yes. 



4625. — -would you agree -that, as I am told by the 
■mathematicians, the place on -the graph where the half- 
mile rest would come out would be 60/40 approximately? 
— I think that would be so if there were not any economic 
factor in -the position at all. 

4626. That is what I am asking you. So 60/40 is the 
natural consumer demand? — ‘It could be. 

4627. And then it is influenced by the economic factor 
which, in the Transport Commission’s view, alters it to 
50/50. — I think not. I do not think that can be so, 
because, you see, there are two aspects of the economic 
factor ; there is one, the influence of the fare itself, and 
there is the other, the influence of the increase in the fare. 
The influence of the fa-re itself would upset that purely 
notional 60/40 because no one likes spending money on 
fares, but the impact of the increase of the fare is a 
secondary factor to be brought in mind on the economic 
side. The 60/40, I would say, might well obtain if you 
had -free travel. But if Mr. Valentine had stated in 1950 
that the 50/50 relationship was then something like right, 
I cannot see why he was wrong there ; there had -been no 
material increase in fares in the immediate period before, 
so it appeared that 50/50 was reflecting something -like the 
normal position then. Then you have the influence of the 
impact of the increase in fares coming in later. 

4628. That knocks it down -with a sharp impact, and 
then it comes up again. — It co-mes up 40 / 60. 

4629. It knocks it down -to -some point and then back 
it comes to 50/50 if you give it time enough. — If you 
give it time enough. 

4630. Yes, that is the point at issue between us. What 
time do you have to give it, do you say? — I do not know. 
You have had three increases in fares. 

4631. We are talking about the 3|d. fare. We are 
starting in 1950. — Yes. 

4632. There was an increase in 1950. — Yes. 

4633. Which is four years ago. — Yes. 

4634. And there has only been one since. — Yes, that 
is quite so ; two increases in the fare. 

4635. There were three years from 1950 to 1953 when 
that fare stayed at its own level without alteration. — Yes. 

4636. And that was long enough to get it back to 50/50? 
— It might have been getting on in that direction, but the 
increase from 3d. to 3-yd. which was so marked would 
probably throw it well -back. 

4637. And now it is on the way back up again? — -I do 

not know ; there are signs which we saw in the first part 
of the Hearing, that the reaction to that 3d./3^d. increase 
was relatively greater than anything that had been experi- 
enced before it, so it might well have been greater than 

4638. That is speculation? — Yes. 

4639. Based on what? — On the probabilities. 

4640. Derived -from statistics? — No, we have no 
statistics. 

4641. That is rather what I thought. — Yes. 

4642. And -really the only way to arrive at any firm view 
is to go out and count the passengers? — Which has not 
been done, I believe, and could not be done, of course ; 
you would have to tab every passenger when he got on 
and when he got off. 

4643. It could not be done on a 100 per cent, scale.— > 
No. 

4644. You are familiar with the device of taking a 
sample? — Good gracious, yes; one is doing it every day. 

4645. And you have heard it was done in this case? — 

I was not in the room when that was said, -but I have 
heard reference to it. I believe a very inadequate one 
was taken. 

4646. Not a very extensive one, no. But one which was 
hoped to be fair. — I do not know how it was done. 

4647. And that showed 60/40 not 40/60. — Yes. 

4648. You know that? — I heard that said, yes. 

4649. Of course, if that sample was a true guide — and 
the Commission, as you know, agree that it must be 
accepted with fluctuations or with the possibility of error 
(plus and minus) in mind — would show that the consumer 
demand is the ruling factor and that the economic factor 
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has very little force. — It would show that, but of course 
the corollary of that is that it would show that the travel- 
ling public are not very much deterred by the effect of 
fares increases, whereas, of course, the whole influence 
of this, the whole lesson to be drawn from the figures since 
1952, is that they are very very materially affected by it 
and react very sharply to it. 

4650. That is the lesson you have drawn? — I think it is 
■the one and only lesson which can be drawn from it. 

4651. Some people draw the lesson that there is a 
general decline in traffic. — it cannot be assumed that 
•there was a decline of £lm. at that one fare level. 

4652. You refuse to contemplate that as a possibility? — 
Definitely, because it would mean by some process or 
other the 3jd. people were all minded to stay at home 
and look at television sets and the 5^-d. people were all 



minded to sell their television sets and come out into the 
open ; and that is not sense. 

4653. There has been a decline on the 2d. fare. — -A 
minute decline ; and that fare was altered ; it was altered 
as regards the children. 

4654. You call it “minute”? The decline, according 
to tihe London County Council figures, was L77. — Yes, 
minute in relation to the big decline on the 3d. / 34d. fare, 
which I think was 9 per cent, or something of that order ; 
no, it was 7'9. It would be much too great a coincidence 
that the whole of the decline due, shall we say, to purely 
other factors, should have concentrated itself in the 
3d./3Id. fare category. That, I should say, is statistically 
impossible. 

4655. And, of course, in assessing the statistical prob- 
ability, it is useful to draw upon experience? — Of course, 
yes. 



( The witness withdrew .) 



(President) : What shall we do next? 

(Mr. Fay) : Would this be a convenient moment to 
recall Mr. Valentine to assist you? 

( President ) : Mr. Lawrence, when are you going to 
address us? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : When ever it would be most 
convenient and most helpful to the Tribunal. I hope not 
to have to make more than one speech. 

i (President) : You would like to delay until we have 
heard the season ticket question? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : There is perhaps some 

measure of interlocking of my submissions on the various 
parts of the case. In any case, I should prefer to deal 
with it comprehensively if I might. 

( President ) : Then, before Mr. Valentine comes back, is 
the representative of Southend here? Who is going to 
be the leading protagonist on the season ticket issue? 



(Mr. Pickering ) : I have the privilege of appearing for 
the Corporation of Southend. Mr. Rougier, who is really 
appearing for them, cannot be here today. 

(President ) : He is in a Bill today? 

(Mr. Pickering): Yes, he is. It would of course be a 
great convenience if he could be heard tomorrow. My 
friend here is representing the South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee ; perhaps you would like him to 
addres you. 

(President) : Were they objectors? 

(Mr. Elton) : Yes. 

(President) : Then we had better hear Mr. Valentine 
on this first. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, then if we dispose of that we can 
consider the next step. 



Mr. Alexander Bruce Balmain Valentine, recalled. 
Further examined by Mr. Fay. 



4656. Have you made some enquiries into the average 
number of tickets issued on the omnibuses? — Yes, I took 
the opportunity overnight to check up on the validity of 
the deduction referred to in Questions 3823 to 3837 yester- 
day about the number of tickets issued per trip on the 
buses. Unfortunately we do not have trip statistics 
normally and regularly available and recorded, but we 
have been able to take out over-night the average number 
of passengers carried per day on Mondays to Fridays 
for the last completed 4 weeks, and we have divided it 
by the number of schedule trips to arrive at a current 
estimate of the actual average number of tickets per trip. 
It works out at a figure of 68, which is a little lower than 
the 75 which was inferred from another group of statistics. 

4657. ( President ): 68 in regard to the whole? — Centra] 
Buses only. No trolley buses were included. We took 
the average number of passengers carried on Mondays to 
Fridays in the 4 weeks ended 23rd May, 30th May, 6th 
lune and 20th lune, and divided them by the number of 
scheduled trips, the nearest thing to actual trips operated 
that I can do quickly. It is not identical with the actual 
trips operated because there may have been trips cancelled 
or additional trips worked, so there may be some small 
error in the figures from that angle, but I think the point 
you wanted to be satisfied upon was that it was round 
about 70 or 75 tickets per trip. The average takings per 
trip are 17s. lOd. on the four weeks to which the figures 
I have just given related. 

Of course, the average in a statistic of that kind is apt 
to be misleading if one should fall into the error of 
thinking it to be the normal and regular problem of the 
bus conductor to issue 68 tickets per trip. Just to 
illustrate the 

4658. The dangers of falling into that error? — Yes, Sir, 
I asked if we could get some samples of actual tickets 
issued and takings on trips deliberately selected in the 
peak period on two routes. Route 11 and Route 59a. I 
have three examples of each. The tickets issued on the 
three trips in the peak period on 15th June on Route 11 
were 192, 157 and 140, which is probably a characteristic 
range for the peak period on Route 11. 



4659. What is the mileage of Route 11? — 9- 3. 

4660. A bit below the average, is it not? — It is a little 
below the average length of the full route. I am not 
really able to ascertain the precise figure for the average 
length of trips because we do not keep regular trip 
statistics. They all have to be specially estimated or 
extracted. 

4661. What about 59a? — 1 forget where that runs. — 
That is a route from Addiscombe, near Croydon, to West 
Hampstead. 

4662. North to South over Westminster Bridge, is it? — 
Yes. It is a longer route and the three examples there 
were 170, 180 and 140 tickets. I also have the takings in 
respect of each of those six trips, and it is clear that on 
Route 59a the average distance travelled, the average fare 
per passenger, is rather higher than on Route 11 on these 
particular samples. 

I do not think that even those figures really give a 
correct picture of what the conductor’s task is at the 
difficult and critical periods of the day, because every- 
body knows of course that there are times when he has 
a practically full bus with a considerable changeover in 
the traffic in the course of 2 or 3 miles of running, both 
in the Central area and in the suburbs. 

4663. How did you arrive at your figure of 342,000 
without having some general notion of the number of 
trips to be multiplied by 2d.? — The number of trips was 
elaborately estimated for a similar purpose (but not for 
this Inquiry) in 1951 in order to produce precisely this 
sort of statistic for staff purposes, for impressing upon 
the conductors themselves the great importance of their 
collection duties. It was elaborately estimated then and 
the figure we produced to the staff was that £250,000 per 
year was lost for each minimum fare not collected, the 
minimum fare at that time being lid. The basic 
assumptions as to the trips was not recalculated for this 
purpose and we merely used the different figure of 2d. 
for the minimum fare. 

4664. You added a third? — Yes, to the actual result 
of the original calculation, which was £256,000 although 
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we called it £250,000 at this time. Perhaps I should have 
rounded it in the same way here because it is only a 
round figure, it is not exactly accurate, inasmuch as it is 
based on estimated trips. 

4665. (Mr. Poole ) : How long do those trips take, 
roughly? Would it be at an average of 11 or 12 miles 
an hour? — The overall average of the fleet for the week 
on Central Buses is 1T2. 

4666. I was thinking of Route 11, which I think you said 
was 9'3 miles? — I think it is about an hour, or 63 minutes. 
But I am not exactly certain of the scheduled time in the 
peaks. I am told it is 54. 

4667. (Mr. Sewell ) : In 1950 you gave me an answer to 
a question recorded on page 346 of the proceedings. I 
will read it to you ; it is at the top of the first column 
on page 346, the second half of the first paragraph : “ It is 
a matter of interest that it is our ‘belief that the percentage 
of fares not collected on any day is larger in the slack 

1/ hours than it is in the peak hours. Certain conductors 

may relax a little in the peak hours, but when they have 
a full load, when they have to get on with the job or 
break down altogether, they do it more efficiently . . . ”. 
,. Is that still your view? — No. I think we would now say, 

from the considerably greater studies that have been made 
of the problem of fare collection in recent years, and it 
may also be a change of conditions, that the proportion 
of overriding or uncollected fares is greatest when the 
loads are heaviest. That was a view that was widely held 
by our operating people at that time, but I do not think 
it has been subjected to as careful a test and check as 
we have now been able to make. 

(Mr. Sewell) : Thank you. 

{President) : Is there anyone here who wants to say 
anything about the 3d. fare issue? If so, this is their last 
opportunity. 

(Mr. Elton) : I do not suppose it makes any difference, 
but on behalf of the South Essex Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee, I am instructed to associate that Committee with 
the evidence and arguments advanced by the London 
County Council. 

( President ) : So you will take, as someone did before, 
the risk of adopting in advance whatever Mr. Lawrence 
may say in the future? 

(Mr. Elton) : It was I who took that risk, and I happily 
do it again. 

(Mr. Pickering) : I understood that the Tribunal would 
not 'be hearing the cases on season tickets until after 
they had decided the preliminary point about the 3d. 
fare. Am I to understand now that you will wish to 
hear arguments about season tickets before deciding that 
point? 

(President) : I think so, for this reason : Mr. Lawrence 
wants to say something about both topics, and also he 
wants not to have two bites at one cherry. As that is in 
general commendable practice, I think we may as well 
hear the season-ticket issue first, particularly as it is very 
largely one Borough’s, or one collection of Objectors’ 
point. 

(Mr. Elton) : I do not know what course you would 
like to adopt at this stage. I was proposing for the 
. South Essex people to say something very shortly about 

season tickets. I have no doubt it will be said again. It 
seems a pity that you should be kept here to hear what 
you will probably hear to-morrow in extenso from others, 
but if you want something for about 5 minutes, I am 
♦ quite happy to make a speech, briefly, now. I do not 

put it forward any more strongly than that. 

( President ): Presumably if we hear you to-day, you 
will not be here to-morrow? And presumably you 
would prefer that course? 

(Mr. Elton) : I would prefer it, yes. 

( President ) : I should have thought it might be a good 
thing, because a brief point soundly put to-day might 
enable me to say to anyone who is going to put the same 
point but lengthily to-morrow that I have heard it all 
before. 

I think we will hear the Committee tonight, if that 
is convenient to you, Mr. Fay? 

(Mr. Fay) : Indeed, Sir. 

(President) : You do not want to open the season ticket 
issue, do you? 



(Mr. Fay) : No, Sir, I do not think my friend Mr. Willis 
proposed to open it. I am prepared to put Mr. Valentine 
in the witness box to prove the BTC Exhibits 810. 

( President ) : Mr. Elton, have you all the material which 
you would like to have in order to address us thoroughly? 

(Mr. Elton): Yes, Sir. 

I want quite formally and without elaborating the matter 
to submit firstly that the Commission are not entitled 
to introduce what amounts virtually to a new scheme so 
far as season tickets 

(President) : That is a point of law. 

(Mr. Elton) : Yes. 

(President) : If you introduce the topic you must say 
something in justification of it. 

(Mr. Elton) : All I want to say is that if they are per- 
mitted to do so, it means that certain Local Authorities 
in the areas concerned who are not on record as objecting 
to the original scheme in the original Application, have 
no real opportunity at this stage of objecting to the 
modification which has now been proposed by the Com- 
mission as a result of your preliminary ruling. 

(President) : You know, if one (is going to put a point 
of law, one must put it precisely. Are you saying that 
the Tribunal cannot entertain a proposal or suggestion 
for increasing a fare to a greater level than has been 
contained in the -Scheme as lodged? 

(Mr. Elton) : I do not put it as widely as that. What 
I say is that where a modification to a scheme is intro- 
duced at a later stage in an application, which in effect 
amounts to a new scheme so far as 

(President) : A different kind of scheme? 

(Mr. Elton) : A new kind of scheme. 

( President ) : Yes. 

(Mr. Elton) : Then that differs very much from an inci- 
dental increase in a particular range of fares which might 
well be tolerated by the Tribunal. I do not go so far, 
I think, as to say that you cannot entertain it, I am 
content to say that you have a discretion in the matter, 
and that you would not entertain a new kind of scheme 
proposed in such circumstances that other Authorities, 
who might well have objected had it been put forward in 
the first place, are deprived of the opportunity of coming, 
here to object. 

(President) : If you are putting a point of law it is one 
thing. If you are merely saying that what has happened 
is quite legal but we ought not in our discretion to take 
the course of putting up season tickets more than was 
originally proposed, that is another. On a point of law. 
I think, Mr. Elton, you are plainly wrong. If you are. 
right, incidentally the whole of the 1952 Scheme is ultra 
vires from the start. Perhaps that does not matter ; but 
it is quite certain under the legislation now that so far 
as the Tribunal is concerned it can do what it likes with 
any scheme, irrespective of what the objections are and 
irrespective of what is in the scheme. 

(Mr. Elton) : That I readily accede to, when you said 
to me it is a point of law, I think really it is a point of 
law to say it is a matter in your discretion. I say it 
really is a point of law in your discretion whether to 
entertain at this stage and I am content to leave it at 
this — what really amounts to a new type of scheme with 
very far-reaching effects, for in the type of passenger 

(President): What the Local Authorities who are per- 
mitted to object must really get into their heads is that 
once a scheme is lodged anything may happen at the 
Inquiry. That is the law on the matter. 

(Mr. Elton): Those I represent, fortunately, were wise 
in that they put themselves on record. I am not directly 
concerned for the number of people who failed to put 
themselves on the record, but I thought that whoever was 
the first to open the matter of season tickets ought to open 
this matter. 

(President) : Another thing that ought to be widely 
appreciated is that the Commission have not proposed a 
new scheme, they are firmly attached to their original 
scheme. We have said in effect “ We do not like it, and 
we are going to alter it. Can you help us? ” It was 
addressed to all the objectors. “If we tell you roughly 
what the effect of the alterations we have it in mind to 
make, can you help us in telling us how to do it? ” That 
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is quite a different thing from the Commission putting for- 
ward a revised proposal ; they have not put forward a 
revised proposal. We have alternatives before us which, 
no doubt, will assist us when we decide what we ulti- 
mately put in the scheme which we propose to confirm. 

However, I appreciate your point. 

(Mr. Elton) : The facts, which are probably more im- 
portant to you than arguments on the subject, are these. 
There are three main routes in the area I represent, 
ranging in distance around 17, 18 and 19 miles for a single 
journey. Upminster to Charing Cross is 17-45 miles ; 
Brentwood to Liverpool Street is 18-21 miles ; Grays to 
Fenchurch Street is 19-87 miles. The number of season- 
ticket holders on those routes I am not able to tell you, 
but they are known to be considerable for the area. 

If one looks at the increases in fares for those groups, 
which are shown for that sort of distance in Appendix 2 
to the proposed modified scheme (which is the Transport 
Commission’s Memorandum), you will see that for a 17- 
mile journey, which corresponds to the Upminster to 
Charing Cross journey, the existing monthly season ticket 
is £3 5s. 3d. It was originally, proposed to increase it to 
£3 7s. 3d. ; the modified proposal is that the fare should 
be £3 10s. Od. that represents a total increase over the 
existing fare of 4s. 9d. as distinct from the original 
proposed increase of 2s. Od. 

Again, if you look at the 18-mile journey, which is 
the Brentwood to Liverpool Street journey, the existing 
monthly fare is £3 7s. 9d. It was proposed to increase 
it to £3 9s. 9d.; the modified proposal would send it up 
to £3 13s. Od., being a total increase of 5s. 3d. as distinct 
from the original proposed increase of 2s. Od. 

For the journey from Grays to Fenchurch Street, the 
19-mile journey, the existing fare is £3 12s. 9d. The original 
proposal is £3 14s. 9d., and the modified proposal would 
make the fare £3 18s. Od. Again a modified increase in 
total of 5s. 3d. as distinct from the original proposal of 
2s. Od. 

In all three cases the increase is more than double, 
considerably more than double in the last two. Those 
increases are proposed in respect of a class of passenger 
which on any view of the matter is worthy of rather 
better treatment than that ; a class of passenger which 
pays in advance for its transport ; a class of regular, day- 
in-day-out, month-in-month-out passenger ; a class of 
passenger which possibly comes in that section of the 
community that is not very good at protecting its own 
.interests, not very good at belonging to the sort of 
organisations that voice a protest, but a class of passenger 
which, if this modified proposal is accepted, is faced with 
a considerably increased burden in order, apparently, to 
recoup London Lines for the losses which will follow if 
the remainder of the Commission’s modified proposals 
were implemented. It is a matter entirely for the Tribunal 
to determine whether that form of recoupment is 
justifiable. 

All I can do on behalf of the season-ticket holders in 
ithe Area I represent is to submit that it would be a gross 
injustice to make the season-ticket holder pay for the 
effect of a modification which results in some loss of 
revenue to London Lines. Manifestly it is not an increase 
which is justified in terms of general increase in fares, 
otherwise one would have expected to find this sort of 
increase in the original scheme as proposed. In fact the 
Transport Commission should not seek to justify it on 
any ground other than that in some way or other they 
must recoup themselves as far as London Lines are 
concerned for the loss that will otherwise occur on London 
Lines as a result of the necessity for assimilation. 

When these matters have to be considered by the 
Tribunal of course it is manifestly desirable, having taken 
the view that assimilation is a policy to be pursued, that 
that policy of assimilation should result in a substantial 
loss to one form of transport over the other, but that 
does not mean — or should not mean in our submission— 
that to compensate for the loss which is thought bound 
to follow from the modified proposals you are entitled to 
batten on to a particular class of traveller and impose 
burdens on him which are not imposed on any other 
class. Of course, it is singularly unfortunate and singu- 
larly difficult to explain to that class of passenger that 
this particular blow has fallen upon him because the 
Tribunal asked the British Transport Commission to think 



again and to introduce a modified scheme which would 
reduce the yield that they were asking for. 

I suppose it is one of the considerations that this 
Tribunal ought constantly to have in mind, and does 
constantly have in mind, that the public should only be 
called upon to pay the sort of fares which are justified 
and which can be made manifestly justified, and made 
to appear justifiable to the man in the street, the man 
who has to pay the fare. It is going to be difficult to 
explain to these regular travellers, these monthly season- 
ticket holders (or whatever class of season-ticket holder 
they are) who, day in and day out, travel up from 
Upminster, Grays or Brentwood to London, that the 
increase in their rates of fare is going to be more than 
doubled because this is a new scheme to reduce the yield 
to British Transport Commission. 

(President) : Have you tried to calculate first what was 
the percentage increase on season tickets revenue sought 
to be provided for by the scheme as lodged? 

(Mr. Elton) : No, I have not. 

(President) : Have you tried to calculate what is 'the 
percentage increase in the season ticket revenue contem- 
plated by the scheme if it be modified in the manner 
the Commission has now put forward? 

(Mr. Elton ) : Again the answer is no. 

( President ) : If the percentage increases in the case of 
season-ticket holders as a class were less than the per- 
centage increases in the oases of the other classes of 
traveller ; that would be a factor to be taken into account. 

(Mr. Elton) : Yes, indeed, but if that were the case 
than one would have expected to see a greater increase 
asked for in 'the original scheme than was in fact asked 
for, otherwise :it would have appeared that the original 
scheme was favouring the season-ticket holder at the 
expense of the rest of the community. 

(President) : Perhaps it was. 

. (Mr. Elton) : Perhaps it was, but it seems very unlikely. 

(President) : If the question whether one class is being 
favoured as against another depends upon the question 
of by what percentage his contribution is being increased, 
then what one wants to look at is the percentage increase. 

(Mr. Elton) : Certainly. 

(President) : Ini fact, I think you will find that, taking 
the season-ticket holders of ' all classes together, the 
increased amount of money sought from them under the 
old scheme was a less percentage increase than the increase 
sought from the early morning traveller. 

(Mr. Elton) : Yes, but the increase now sought is con- 
siderably more. 

(President) : Perhaps someone will be working it out 
and will tell us, but it is very difficult to know, to see 
what one can put down as an absolute standard, is it not? 
It is rather tempting to say that at one particular Inquiry 
which one decides one likes — probably because it fitted 
in with everyone’s views- — they reached an infallible con- 
clusion and that was a guide for ever after. 

(Mr. Elton) : I do not seek to put the case in that way. 
I do not think one can look at any particular decision and 
say that gives the guide for all time. 

(President)-. I am glad to hear that. Your real point 
is, is it not, that this is really a savage change ; we had 
accustomed ourselves to the notion, though reluctantly, 
of paying another half-crown a month, but suddenly to 
be told we are going to pay 5s. Od. is too much? 

(Mr. Elton) : And suddenly to be told that the reason 
is not because the Tribunal decided the Commission were 
not asking for enough but for too much, and that the only 
proposal the Commission could make to deal with the 
requirement of the Tribunal that their yield should be 
reduced by £700,000 was to reduce the yield more than 
that and to recoup its loss by battening on to the season- 
ticket holders cannot, in my submission, be the right way 
to tackle this problem unless we are in very dire straits 
indeed. 

(President) : Assuming there is not a 3d. fare solution, 
have you any theory as to how the London Transport 
should be enabled to get the figure of an order of £3-6m.? 

(Mr. Elton) : My own solution, for what it is worth, is 
that London Lines should bear the loss, the figure they 
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seek to recoup is a figure in the region of £150,000, or 
something in that order, is a tolerable figure. In the circum- 
stances, that sort of figure would not affect the principle 
oif assimilation, it would not, as it were, be a figure of the 
order which would enable anybody to say “ If that is the 
result of the policy of assimilation, then there must be 
something wrong with the policy of assimilation, and one 
cannot tolerate such a policy ”. 

You see, the effect of -the modified -proposal so far 
as season -tickets are concerned, is to increase the yield 
from London Lines by £150,000, and it is our submis- 
sion that i-f the 3d. fare is not accepted and the British 
Transport Commission’s -modified proposals for avoiding 
the 3d. fare are adopted by the Tribunal, then London 
Lines should suffer the loss of £150,000 by not intro- 
ducing the modified proposal so far as season tickets are 
concerned, but by sticking to the original proposals for 
season tickets. That apparently will result in a loss 
to London Lines of £150,000, or thereabouts. 

( President ) : Really the phrase “ a loss to London 
Lines ” is an unreal conception, is it not? There is 
no such thing as London Lines. It is created for the 
purpose of argument and then it disappears. It neither 
loses nor gains. It is lost to the Commission, or it is a 
revenue not received by the Commission. 

{Mr. Elton)'. Yes. The argument -has been put forward 
by the Commission that if the policy of assimilation is 
to be carried through one cannot tolerate a loss on what 
we call London Lines. Our submission is that, dealing 
with the sort o-f figures with which we are dealing in rela- 
tion to London Transport, the figure of £150,000 is not 
the sort of figure which would permit anybody to 
say 

C President ) : The theory on which one proceeds surely is 
not quite that. >It is that London Area Services should 
-pay their way? 

{Mr. Elton): Yes. 

{President) : Sometimes, for forensic purposes, trans- 
lated — and inaccurately — into the statement that the 
Londoner must pay his way. 



(Mr. Elton ) : Ignoring that a considerable number of 
non-Londoners must contribute revenue to London 
services. 

{President) : You are a Londoner for this purpose, the 
people from far off counties pay their money into the 
coffers ; but that is the theory on which we have to 
examine -this scheme. 

{Mr. Elton) : Yes. It is, of course, an untidy solution 
which leaves a £150,000 loss to the Commission, but if it is 
a choice between that and more than doubling the increase 
on season tickets, particularly where the increase on a 
monthly season ticket in the vicinity of £3 5s. Od. was 
already 2s. 0d., then we say that the better policy in 
these circumstances would be to let that £150,000 go, not 
to insist upon its recovery from this class of passenger. 

I do not think there is anything useful I can add to 
that, Sir. If nobody else is going to prepare those figures 
for you I will see they are prepared. 

{Mr. Fay) : I think we shall be able to relieve my 
learned friend of that responsibility. 

{Mr. Elton) : I am much obliged to you for hearing 
me somewhat out of turn on this occasion. 

(. President ) : We were glad to hear you, and I shall be 
able, I hope, to indicate to someone that we have heard 
the point of principle before, -but I do not suppose it 
will make much difference to the length of address we 
shall receive! 

That must, I think, conclude our day’s proceedings. 

{Mr. Fay) : Then, to-mqrrow, Sir, the Commission will 
call evidence, I hope of short duration, upon the Com- 
mission’s new tables. 

( President ) : I suggest for your guidance that as no 
opposition has emerged other than on the season ticket 
point you should see what the result would be of only 
leading evidence and asking questions on the season ticket 
point, if your tables are sufficiently clear. 

{Mr. Fay) : Yes, that course has crossed my mind, Sir. 



{Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30.) 



CORRIGENDA 

Proceedings, Eleventh Day, Monday, 5th July, 1 954 — 

Page 250, Question 3711, second paragraph: delete “ {President) ” 

Page 250, Question 3711, third paragraph: delete “ {Mr. Poole) ” and insert “ {Witness) ” 
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The letters shown in the increase columns above refer to appendices attached, which set out the estimates in fuller detail. 
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EXHIBIT BTC 810A 
Appendix A 

ESTIMATED ANNUAL REVENUE FOR “Z” YEAR AT EXISTING CHARGES AND ESTIMATED ANNUAL 
INCREASES IN REVENUE FROM MODIFIED PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN CHARGES 



British Railways — London Lines 



Item 

No. 


Category of Charge 
(1) 


“ Z ” Year 
at existing 
Charges 
(2) 


Gross 

Yield 

(3) 


Discounted 

Yield 

(4) 


Remarks 

(5) 


1 


Ordinary full fares, Single and Return : — 
Excluding L.T. & S. Line 
L.T. & S. Line 


£ 

4.258.000 

1.148.000 


£ 

21,000 


£ 

20,000 


Nominal allowance made for 
loss of traffic. 

Nominal allowance made for 
loss of traffic. 


Total 


5,406,000 


21,000 


20,000 


2 


Day Return fares 


4,645,000 


70,000 


65,000 


3 


Total 1 and 2 


10,051,000 


91,000 


85,000 



EXHIBIT BTC 810A 
Appendix B 

ESTIMATED ANNUAL REVENUE FOR “ Z ” YEAR AT EXISTING CHARGES AND ESTIMATED ANNUAL 
INCREASES IN REVENUE FROM MODIFIED PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN CHARGES 



London Transport Executive — Railways — Ordinary and Day Returns 



Ordinary 
(Standard Fares) 


“ Z ” Year 
at Existing 


Gross 

Yield 


Discounted 

Yield 


Remarks 








Charges 




Existing 




Proposed 










(1) 




(2) 








(6) 


Note (a) 




Note (o) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


s. d. 




s. d. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Discounts 


i 




i 


5,956 


— 


— 




2 




2 


496,057 


— 


— 




2i 




3 


1,310 


262 


168 


2id. — 3d. (Child) 5 per cent, loss 












and 3 per cent, drop back to 2d. 
(Child) assumed. 




3+ 




4 


1,145,792 


163,685 


91,663 


3 J j: d. — 4d. 5 per cent, loss and 






1 per cent, drop back to 2d. 
assumed. 










4 




4 


2,383 


— 


— 




4| 




41 


15,010 


— 


— 


5d. — 6d. 5 per cent, loss and 


5 




6 


1,459,223 


291,845 


186,781 








3 per cent, drop back to 4d. 
assumed. 








5i 




51 


238 


— 


— 




6 




6 


4,646 


— 


— 




6i 




7 


13,581 


1,045 


898 


6Jd. — 7d. 1 per cent, loss 








assumed. 


•7 




7 


1,505,327 


— 


— 




7i 




8 


596 


40 


33 


74d. — 8d. 1 per cent, loss 












assumed. 


8 




8 


6,195 


— 


— 




8i 




9 


1,491,508 


87,736 


71,943 


8id. — 9d. 1 per cent, loss 






assumed. 


9 




9 


4,527 


— 


— 




9 Jr 




10 


7,744 


408 


326 


9(d. — lOd. 1 per cent, loss 












assumed. 


10 




11 


1,138,168 


113,817 


101,297 


lOd. — lid. 1 per cent, loss 








assumed. 


101 




11 


2,502 


119 


93 


10id. — lid. 1 per cent, loss 










assumed. 


11 




11 


2,740 


— 


— 




111 




HI 


2,264 


— 


— 




1 0 














1 01 
1 1 














l H 
1 2 
1 21 
1 3' 




, as . 

existing 


4,607,233 


— 


— 






over 
1 3 














Total 




11,913,000 


658,957 


453,202 




Dav returns — Note (b) 


177,000 


7,593 


5,749 


1 per cent, loss of passenger 










assumed at fares affected. 


Total (Ordinary and Day Returns) 


12,090,000 


666,550 


458,951 



Notes. — (a) Fare values in Columns 1 and 2 which do not appear in the existing and proposed standard scales are children’s fares and 
through fares to sections of line on which B.R. charges apply. 

( b ) Day returns are issued on L.T. Railways only for certain through bookings to sections of Line to which B.R. charges apply 
and for local bookings on line Harrow-on-the-Hill to Stoke Mandeville (including the Watford and Chesham branches). 
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EXHIBIT BTC 81 f A 
Appendix C 



ESTIMATED ANNUAL REVENUE FOR 11 Z ” YEAR AT EXISTING CHARGES AND ESTIMATED ANNUAL 
INCREASES IN REVENUE FROM MODIFIED PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN CHARGES 

London Transport Executive — Road Services (excluding Coaches) 



Ordinary and Weekly Ticket Traffic (excluding Traffic dealt with under Appendix G) 



Ordinary Single 
Fares 


Central Road Services 


Country Buses 


Remarks 


















Existing 


Proposed 


“ Z ” Year 
at existing 
Charges 


Gross 

Yield 


Discounted 

Yield 


“Z” Year 
at existing 
Charges 


Gross 

Yield 


Discounted 

Yield 




(D 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


s. d. 


d. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Discounts 


i 


1 


730,206 


— 


— 


81,291 


— 


— 




i+ 


n 


— 


— 


14,620 


— 


— 




2 


2 


12,462,111 


— 


— 


726,143 


— 


— 




2+ 


3 


254,913 


50,982 


38,237 


59,752 


11,950 


8,963 


2£d. — 3d. (child) 12],- per cent, of pas- 


3 


3 


41,430 






45,179 




sengers assumed to 
drop back to 2d. 
(child). 








H 


4 


11,071,800 


1,581,686 


632,675 


945,178 


135,026 


54,010 


3^d. — 4d. 5 per cent, loss and 


4 


4 


1,088 


— 


— 


6,036 


— 


5 per cent, drop 


4i 


4± 


— 


— 


30,890 


— 


— 


back to 2d. assumed. 


5 


6 


5,444,372 


1,088,875 


816,657 


570,643 


114,129 


85,596 


5d. — 6d. 12^- per cent, of pas- 






sengers assumed to 
drop back to 4d. 














6 


64 


4,178 


348 


334 


81,775 


6,815 


6,542 


6d. — 6id. (child) 2 per cent, drop 


1 


7 


2,795,022 


— 


— 


430,647 


— 


back to 5^d. (child) 
assumed. 






9 


2,277,934 


133,996 


107,198 


389,043 


22,885 


18,308 


8^0. — 9d. 5 per cent, assumed 




to drop back to 7d. 


9 


91 


2,188 


122 


117 


14,572 


810 


777 


9d. — 94d. (child) 2 per cent, assumed 












to drop back to 8-}d. 
(child). 








10 


11 


1,400,453 


140,046 


134,444 


272,796 


27,280 


26,188 


lOd. — lid. 2 per cent, assumed 


1 01 
1 1 ^ 




to drop back to 9d. 


as 


656,939 






575,596 








over 1 1 J 


existing 












Total 


37,142,634 


2,996,055 


1,729,662 


4,244,161 


318,895 


200,384 




Weekly Tickets 


— 


■ 





31,000 


1,616 


1,450 


A 1 per cent, loss of passengers 


















assumed. 


Grand Total 


37,142,634 


2,996,055 


1,729,662 


4,275,161 


320,511 


201,834 





Note: Fare values in Columns 1 and 2 which do not appear in the existing and proposed standard scales are children’s fares for which 
separate tickets are provided and Country bus fares which are below the standard level because of parallel working with other operators, 



EXHIBIT BTC 810A 
Appendix D 



ESTIMATED ANNUAL REVENUE FOR “Z” YEAR AT EXISTING CHARGES AND ESTIMATED ANNUAL 
INCREASES IN REVENUE FROM MODIFIED PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN CHARGES 



London Transport Executive — Coaches 



Item 

No. 


Category of Charge 
(1) 


“ Z ” Year 
at existing 
Charges 
(2) 


Gross 

Yield 

(3) 


Discounted 

Yield 

(4) 


Remarks 

(5) 


1 


Ordinary fares 


£ 

2,650,000 


£ 

18,512 


£ 

18,512 


Gross yield calculated by adding Id. to 


2 


Day Return fares, etc. 


40,000 




estimated number of passenger journeys 
at the lOd. fare and over and ^d. to 
corresponding children’s fare. No loss 
of passengers assumed. 


3 


Total 1 and 2 


2,690,000 


18,512 


18,512 




4 


Weekly ticket rates 


110,000 


— 


— 




5 


Total 


2,800,000 


18,512 


18,512 
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EXHIBIT BTC 810A 
Appendix E 

ESTIMATED ANNUAL REVENUE FOR “ Z ” YEAR AT EXISTING CHARGES AND ESTIMATED ANNUAL 
INCREASE IN REVENUE FROM MODIFIED PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN CHARGES 

British Railways — London Lines 



Early Morning Travfl 



“ Z ” Year at existing charges 


Gross Yield 


Discounted Yield 


Remarks 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


£ 


£ 


£ 




4,111,000 


304,000 


290,000 


Nominal allowance made for loss of traffic. 



EXHIBIT BTC 810A 
Appendix F 

ESTIMATED ANNUAL REVENUE FOR “ Z ” YEAR AT EXISTING CHARGES 
AND ESTIMATED ANNUAL INCREASES IN REVENUE FROM MODIFIED PROPOSED 

ALTERATIONS IN CHARGES 



London Transport Executive — Railways — Early Morning Travel 



Return Fare 


“ X ” Year at 
Existing Charges 

(3) 


Gross 

Yield 

(4) 


Discounted 

Yield 

(5) 


Remarks 


Existing 

(1) 


Proposed 

(2) 


(6) 


s. d. 


s. d. 


£ 


£ 


£ 




5 


6 


1,420 


284 


266 




6 


8 


53,021 


17,674 


16,967 




8 


10 


127,084 


31,771 


30,182 




10 


11 


163,630 


16,358 


14,559 


1 per cent, loss of passengers 


1 0 


1 1 


252,133 


21,011 


18,280 


assumed in calculating the dis* 


1 2 


1 3 


255,589 


18,256 


15,518 


counted yields. 


14 


1 5 


235,067 

240,108 


14,692 

14,124 


12 194 




1 5 


1 6 


11,582 




1 7 


1 8 


209,077 


11,004 


8,803 




1 8 
Over 


1 9 
Over 


161,193 


8,060 


6,367 




1 8 


1 9 


668,678 


54,122 


46,894 




Total 


2,367,000 


207,356 


181,612 
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EXHIBIT BTC 810A 
Appendix G 

ESTIMATED ANNUAL REVENUE FOR “ Z ” YEAR AT EXISTING CHARGES AND ESTIMATED ANNUAL 
INCREASES IN REVENUE FROM MODIFIED PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN CHARGES 

London Transport Executive — Road Services (Excluding Coaches) 



Early Morning Travel 



( 1 ) 


Early Morning Single 
Fare plus Ordinary 
Single Fare for 
backward Journey 


“Z” Year 
at existing 
Charges 

(4) 


Gross 

Yield 

(5) 


Discounted 

Yield 

( 6 ) 


Remarks 

(7) 


Existing 

( 2 ) 


Proposed 

(3) 




s. d. 


s. d. 


£ 


£ 


£ 




Central Road Services 


6j 


8 


1,030,268 


237,752 


225,074 






8 


10 


1,845,467 


461,366 


438,298 






10 


11 


2,045,013 


204,501 


182,007 






1 0 i 


1 1 


134,263 


5,370 


4,296 






1 2 


1 3 


342,199 


24,442 


23,464 


1 per cent, loss of passengers assumed 




1 4 


1 5 


311,724 


19,483 


16,171 


in calculating the discounted yields. 




1 5 


1 6 


189,796 


11,164 


9,155 






1 - 7 


1 8 


179,285 


9,436 


7,547 






1 8 


1 9 


174,351 


8,718 


6,884 




Total 


— 


— 


6,252,366 


982,232 


912,896 




Country Buses 


62 


8 


88,814 


20,495 


19,402 






8 


10 


154,824 


38,706 


36,771 






10 


11 


185,500 


18,550 


16,510 






1 


1 1 


22,788 


911 


729 






1 2 


1 3 


69,888 


4,992 


4,792 






1 4 


1 5 


64,168 


4,011 


3,329 


1 per cent, loss of passengers assumed 




1 5 


1 6 


34,803 


2,047 


1,679 


in calculating the discounted yields. 




1 7 


1 8 


37,834 


1,991 


1,593 






1 8 


1 9 


34,220 


1,711 


1,351 




Total 


— 


— 


692,839 


93,414 


86,156 





Note. — Including the estimated receipts from the backward journeys made, at ordinary fares, by purchasers of early morning tickets. 



EXHIBIT BTC 810A 
Appendix H 

ESTIMATED ANNUAL REVENUE FOR “ Z ” YEAR AT EXISTING CHARGES AND ESTIMATED ANNUAL 
INCREASES IN REVENUE FROM MODIFIED PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN CHARGES 

British Railways — London Lines and London Transport Executive — Railways 



Season Ticket Rates 



“ Z ” Year at existing charges 
( 1 ) 


Gross Yield 
(2) 


Discounted Yield 

(3; 


Remarks 

(4) 


£ 

BR (London Lines) 

8,500,000 


£ 

496,000 


£ 

450,000 


Nominal allowance made for loss of traffic. 


LTE (Railways) 

3,105,000 


167,600 


134,874 


The gross yield assumes an average increase 


of 5-4 per cent, in Season Ticket rates. 
. The discounted yield allows for 1 per cent, 
loss of passengers. 
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